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I.—CALVINISM. 


In an address delivered at St. Andrew’s some few years 
ago, Mr. Froude astonished his admirers by undertaking 
what looked very like a defence of Calvinism, remarking 
that “wherever it established itself, the first symptom of 
its operation was to obliterate the distinction between sins 
and crimes”—Mr. Froude apparently regarded that as an 
advantage—“and to make the moral law the rule of life 
for States as well as persons.” .... “It was able,” he con- 
tinues, “to inspire and sustain the bravest efforts ever made 
by man to break the yoke of unjust authority.” Selecting 
as the essential feature of Calvinism the belief in a fixed 
and immutable order pervading the world, and in a retri- 
butive Justice tracking the footsteps of sin even amid its 
greatest apparent triumphs—defining it, in fact, to quote 
again his own words, as “the conviction that there is in all 
human things a real order and purpose, notwithstanding 
the chaos in which at times they seem to be involved,” 
Mr. Froude illustrated his position—to the still farther as- 
tonishment, probably, of many of his hearers—by identifying 
Calvinism with Judaism, Stoicism, primitive Christianity 
(in its Pauline form?) Zoroastrianism, Mohammedanism, 
all of which he noticed at some length, while he accorded 
a scarcely more prominent place to the theology of the 
Reformation, and only touched lightly on the character and 
work of the Genevan Reformer himself. 

It is not my intention to dispute this position. There is 
undoubtedly a considerable amount of truth in it. Calvin- 
VOL, XII. 0 











192 Calvinism. 


ism, whether in the narrower sense of the system of divinity 
elaborated by John Calvin and still professed by large 
bodies of Christians, or in the broader meaning which Mr. 
Froude endeavours to import into the word, has been a 
great power in human affairs, and has exercised a large 
influence over human character. It may be necessary, on 
fitting occasion, to expose and denounce what may be 
thought to be the errors of the system—its debasing views 
of man’s nature, which it represents as utterly corrupt and 
vile, its fearful caricature (as many would call it) of the 
Divine Power and Love—but it is a wiser, nobler, and in 
these days perhaps more useful task, to endeavour to wnder- 
stand it; and if, by tracing it to its ultimate sources in 
human thought, and helping us to look at it impartially 
on every side in its living relations to thought and life, 
Mr. Froude has put us in a position to do it more justice 
than before, and to do more justice to the great men whose 
lives it inspired, he has rendered a service for which we 
have much reason to be thankful. If, however, I were quite 
satisfied with his statements, it would be unnecessary for 
me to attempt to say anything in way of modification or 
correction. It is in the hope of presenting a less one-sided 
view of the matter that the following pages are written. 
The theological system now known as Calvinism was 
certainly no invention of the man Calvin. So far, unques- 
tionably, Mr. Froude is right. It was no product of any indi- 
vidual mind, and as far as it has its root—as to some extent 
it has—in the reality of things, and in the very laws them- 
selves of human thought, it may properly be compared with 
the other systems with which Mr. Froude somewhat too 
completely identifies it. Predestination is the doctrine 
which gives to Calvinism its distinctive character—pre- 
destination, with its related doctrines of election and repro- 
bation. It is a doctrine the denial of which logic tries in 
vain to reconcile with absolute foreknowledge and infinite 
power, the affirmation of which it tries equally in vain to 
reconcile with God’s love and with human responsibility. 
That man is free to choose between the evil and the good, 
is an assumption which at first sight appears indispensable 
to morality. If otherwise, why, it may be asked, should we 
be punished for doing the wrong which we cannot avoid, 
or rewarded for pursuing the right to which we are com- 

















Calvinism. 193 
pelled? Why does our conscience prick us for sins which 
spring not from our own will, or what meaning is there in 
the satisfaction we feel on account of good deeds which 
were really performed not by us but for us? Besides, if 
good and evil conduct is to be followed by pleasant or un- 
pleasant consequences, it seems only just that every one 
should have his chance. Yes; but on the other hand it 
may be urged that the object of punishment is just to in- 
fluence conduct, that its infliction assumes a fixed relation- 
ship between acts and their motives, and that the same 
power which pre-determines actions pre-determines their 
consequences also. Every act, in short, is determined by 
its motives; but the motives are themselves equally de- 
pendent on preceding conditions; and in following up the 
links in the long chain of cause and consequence, it is im- 
possible to find a resting-place short of the very constitution 
of things, in a blind impersonal Fate, or else in the unalter- 
able decrees of an almighty Sovereign who does all things 
according to the counsels of his own will. The first of these 
alternatives was that of Stoicism, as it is also of modern 
philosophical Necessarianism. Calvin, drawing his prin- 
ciples from the Bible, was unavoidably compelled to choose 
the other, and accordingly, repudiating the doctrine of ne- 
cessity, he maintained that “by God’s providence, not 
heaven and earth and inanimate creatures only, but also 
the counsels and wills of men, are so governed as to move 
exactly in the course which He has destined.”* But this, 
which Calvin claims as the greatest merit of his doctrine, 
is obviously that which, taken in connection with the rest 
of his system, makes it for us most repulsive. The exist- 
ence of an inevitable order which man does nothing to 
create, which it is impossible for him to resist, and of which 
his own life is a part, may be a cheerless, a dreary, a hope- 
less, a materialistic doctrine ; such at least are the epithets 
which theologians are fond of showering on it whenever it 
crosses their path ; but it becomes horrible only when the 
decree which sentences some men to misery is extended in 
its consequences through eternity, and is put into the hands 
of a Being who might have willed it otherwise had He 
pleased. Better a thousand times, the heart unperverted 





* Inst. I. xvi. 8. 
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194 Calvinism. 
by theology will surely say, a blind Fate, which dooms us 
for a short season to a misery, never without its compensa- 
tions, and then dissolves for ever the bonds of being, than 
the awful Deity who, for no sin that we have committed, 
but for His own glory, knowingly condemns us to an eternity 
of woe! 

The best apology for Calvinism is that which is also its 
best explanation, and is to be found in the fact to which 
I have already referred, that it was the product of no in- 
dividual mind, nor even of any single epoch. No man ever 
sat quietly down in his study, and from the depths of his 
inner consciousness brought forth this terrible system, which 
for the great majority of men seemed to make existence an 
unmitigated curse. It was evolved slowly from premisses 
which seemed to be unimpeachable. It was gradually built 
up on a groundwork of what appeared to be solid fact. It 
had its origin more particularly in that idea which pervades 
the Bible from end to end, of there being an elect people, a 
people chosen out from the great mass of mankind as the 
special recipients of God’s grace. It is perfectly vain to 
deny that some of the most characteristic features of Cal- 
vinism are conspicuous in the writings of Paul. Election 
—reprobation—depending not at all on the acts of men, 
but solely on God’s sovereign will, are as plainly taught in 
the Epistle to the Romans as in the Institutes of the Chris- 
tian Religion. The teachings of Paul, however, were not very 
systematic. He was ignorant of some of the doctrines 
which the Reformers of the sixteenth century considered 
of great importance. The Church for a considerable time 
afterwards was chiefly occupied with other questions. The 
system reached something like its completion in the hand 
of Augustine, and the Calvinism of Calvin was but a re- 
statement, in a more precise and logical form, of the theo- 
logy of the great African father and saint. It was the 
theology which Calvin had learned as a student at the 
Sorbonne, only divested of many of the scholastic cobwebs 
which the medieval doctors had woven round it, divorced 
from the pompous ceremonialism with which in practice it 
was connected, made more simple, exact and logical, and 
pushed more energetically to its extremest consequences. 
Only in a very modified sense, therefore, was Calvin respon- 
sible for Calvinism. The ideas were all there—in Scripture, 




















Jalvinism. 195 
in Augustine, in the minds of men. They may have been 
obscured or distorted by the scholastics. They may have 
taken little hold, prior to the Reformation, on the common 
sense of the masses. But, before Calvin, they had been sent 
forth in all their naked strength, and with enormous power, 
by Luther and his brother Reformers. They now only waited 
for an organizer. There was need of one great organizing 
mind to grasp them firmly and arrange and systematize 
them, to set them forth in their logical connection with one 
another and with Scripture, to fence them round with an 
impregnable wall of argument, and to repel every attack that 
could possibly be directed against them. Such a mind was 
Calvin's. Such was the task which he accomplished in the In- 
stitutes of the Christian Religion—a work which has probably 
exercised a wider and deeper influence in the world than 
any other treatise of a similar nature that was ever written. 

And a wonderful book it is. For beauty of language—it 
is confessedly written in Latin of Ciceronian elegance, and 
in French which contributed not a little to the perfecting 
of the French tongue—for clearness and precision of state- 
ment, for the cold severity of its logic, and the onward 
march of the argument, never for a moment pausing to give 
way to sentiment, nor digressing into bursts of passion—for 
the sleepless circumspection with which every possible point 
of attack is guarded—for the unshrinking confidence—I 
might almost say, the sublime audacity—with which every 
proposition is laid down—for the fearlessness with which 
every difficulty is grappled with, this work is probably un- 
surpassed. It may be doubted whether there is a single 
argument which ever has been or could be brought against 
the main doctrines of Calvinism which is not here stated 
and met. It is needless to say that 1 do not think they 
have been always met successfully. Indeed, Calvin, it 
seems to me, sometimes only repeats at greater length the 
very thing he has undertaken to prove, and is often guilty 
of what logicians call a petitio principit. He assures us 
that an objection may be easily disposed of ; but his argu- 
ment scarcely touches the real point, and in the last resort 
he is usually compelled to fall back on the mere word of 
Scripture or of Augustine. Perhaps this is not wonder- 
ful. He is scarcely to be blamed for it if it happens only 
when he is trying to reconcile things which, so far as the 
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human mind can now see, are in their own nature irrecon- 
cilable. 

It may be well, however, to substantiate these statements 
by one or two examples. Calvin, of course, tries hard to 
throw on man the guilt of sins which he cannot help com- 
mitting in consequence of the corruption of his nature. For 
this purpose he draws a distinction between necessity and 
compulsion. God, he contends, does good necessarily, and 
yet that is not thought incompatible with his freedom. The 
devil, on the other hand, can do nothing but evil, and yet 
no one doubts that he sins voluntarily ; can it be said, 
then, “that man sins less voluntarily because he is under a 
necessity of sinning” ?* But surely this is only to put the 
difficulty in a more overwhelming form, by no means to 
explain it. Again, Calvin wishes to relieve God of the 
authorship of evil acts which nevertheless He has decreed, 
and as an illustration how this may be done, he takes the 
case of Job plundered by the Chaldeans. The wickedness 
of the act on their part is clear, that it was done at the in- 
stigation of Satan is also admitted, and yet Job recognizes 
it as the work of God, saying, that what the Chaldeans had 
plundered, “the Lord had taken away.” ‘“ How,” asks 
Calvin, “can we attribute the same work to God, to Satan, 
and to man, without either excusing Satan by the interfer- 
ence of God, or making God the author of the crime?” Aud 
here is his answer: “This is easily done if we look first to 
the end and then to the mode of acting. The Lord designs 
to exercise the patience of his servant by adversity ; Satan’s 
plan is to drive him to despair; while the Chaldeans are 
bent on making unlawful gain by plunder. Such diversity 
of purpose makes a wide distinction in the act.’ Certainly 
it does, if the actors are related to one another on equal 
terms. But by the theory, God was the Maker of all the 
parties concerned, and had decreed from all eternity the 
wickedness of the Chaldeans and the evil will of Satan, as 
well as the trial of Job’s patience.+ It is to be noticed, too, 
that Calvin here admits a distinction, which he elsewhere 
repudiates, between “willing” and “permitting,” observing 
that “the Lord permits Satan to aftlict His servant”—a 
distinction clearly inconsistent with the doctrine of eternal 





* Inst. II. iii. 5. + Ib. 1, iv. 2. 




















Calvinism. 197 
decrees, and even with the words immediately following the 
passage just quoted, in which Calvin, rushing in where 
Augustine feared to tread, rebukes the great divine for re- 
ferring the scriptural expressions about blinding and har- 
dening to the prescience only, and not to the actual opera- 
tion, of God. Moreover, Calvin is not seldom guilty of what 
Goldsmith so happily described by saying of Johnson, that, 
if his pistol missed fire, he knocked his antagonist down 
with the butt-end of it. For example, discussing original 
siu, he says, “Let no one clamour that God might have 
provided better for our safety by preventing Adam’s fall. 
This objection, which, from the daring presumption implied 
in it, is odious to every pious 1ind, relates to the mystery 
of predestination.” * But there is no presumption in arguing 
that a certain theory implies that God did not provide for 
human salvation as effectually as He might have done, and 
that therefore the theory is not true. The presumption is 
on the side of those who maintain the theory. The doctrine 
that original sin involved the ruin of the entire human race, 
very naturally suggests the question why God, an omnipo- 
tent Being and fore-knowing everything that was to happen, 
did not take steps to prevent Adam’s fall. It is no reply to 
all the question presumptuous, when the true inference is 
that the doctrine is false, being a libel on the character of 
the Almighty. Yet it must be confessed that Calvin does 
but here follow the example of St. Paul: “Nay, but, O 
man, who art thou that repliest against God ?” 

To come now to the system itself—there is no need to 
state it here. Those who shrink from the labour of reading 
the Institutes for themselves, will find them admirably 
summed up in the Westminster Confession of Faith, or the 
Assembly’s Shorter Catechism, and otherwise the general 
principles of Calvinism are sufficiently known. It would 
be an easy matter, by emphasizing its most repulsive doc- 
trines, to hold it up to execration as a revolting and horrible 
system, but that would not be to our present purpose. Not 
only, indeed, do I think the system horrible, but Calvin 
himself thought so. Speaking of the decree by which God 
ordained, through Adam’s fall, the eternal death of “so many 
nations with their infant children,” he remarks, “It is indeed, 


* Inst. II. ii. 10, 
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I confess, a horrible decree."* Horrible! yes; but that was 
not the question. The question was, Was the doctrine true ? 
And however horrible it might be, if Calvin thought it true, 
the more must we admire the fearless consistency with which 
he worked it out and defended it. Happily for the world, 
the question, Is the doctrine true? is every day becoming 
less real. For those who have reached a certain stage in 
the onward march of thought, that question no longer 
exists. But how any one ever came to think it true, that is 
a question which, for all who would read aright the history 
of human thought, must ever retain the profoundest inte- 
rest. Let me, then, notice briefly the two grand foundation 
principles, which if any one once thoroughly accepted, it 
would at least be intelligible how he might adopt all the 
rest. 

The corner-stone of Calvinism, I should be inclined to 
say, is the absolute sovereignty of God. That all things 
depend immediately on the Almighty Will, that God wills 
whatever He pleases, and that, merely because He is God, 
whatever He pleases must be right, is a principle which, 
from its sublime simplicity, might well recommend itself to 
those who were not to be deterred by any possible conse- 
quences from accepting it. There have been many at least 
—and among them a Calvin, a Luther, an Augustine, a Paul 
—in whose eyes the logical merits of the principle have 
outweighed its moral defects, and who have preferred it to 
any view of things which either leaves evil unaccounted 
for, or sets up a cause independent of God. That this doc- 
trine finds considerable support in Scripture is undeniable. 
The Oriental mind has little idea of secondary causes. Every- 
thing, good and evil, natural and human, seems to it to 
proceed directly from Divine fiat. In the Old Testament, 
the misfortunes of Joseph and the trials of Job, the south 
wind which brought the people quails, and the storm which 
caused Jonah to be thrown into the sea, are all equally re- 
ferred to the express interference of the Almighty. God 
sends Satan to be a lie in the mouth of all the prophets in 
order to deceive Ahab ;+ by the counsel of the young men 
He so infatuates Rehoboam, that his folly deprives him of 
his kingdom.} “O Lord,” exclaims the prophet Jeremiah, 





* Inst. III. xxiii. 7. + 1 Kings xxii. 22. t Ib. xii. 10, 15. 
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“T know that the way of man is not in himself; it is not 
in man that walketh to direct his steps.”* “Man's goings,” 
says Solomon, “are of the Lord ; how can a man, then, un- 
derstand his own way?”+ Inthe New Testament, Jesus, 
speaking popularly, says, “Not a sparrow falleth to the 
ground without your Father.”"t But the strongest passage 
in point, undoubtedly, is that in the ninth chapter of Romans, 
—*“God saith to Moses, I will have mercy on whom I will 
have mercy, and I wil] have compassion on whom I will 
have compassion. .... Therefore hath He mercy on whom 
He will, and whom He will He hardeneth. Thou wilt say 
then unto me, Why doth He yet find fault? For who hath 
resisted His will? Nay, but, O man, who art thou that re- 
pliest against God? Shall the thing formed say to Him that 
formed it, Why hast Thou made me thus? Hath not the 
potter power over the clay, of the same lump to make one 
vesse] unto honour and another unto dishonour?” These are 
texts on which Calvin dwells with special emphasis.§ As 
I have already hinted, he will not hear of the distinction 
often made between willing a thing and simply permitting 
it. If He permits it, he contends, then to all intents and 
purposes He wills it. “If He did not will it, we could not 
do it.” “Thieves and murderers, and other evil doers, are 
instruments of Divine Providence.”||_ These are propositions 
which, while endeavouring to evade their force, he finds 
himself compelled to accept. If there are any who main- 
tain the doctrine of election, but are content to be silent 
about reprobation, Calvin has no such weakness. The one, 
he convincingly argues, implies the other. If God elects 
some to eternal happiness, He necessarily leaves the rest of 
mankind to their fate—that is, He passes them by, He re- 
probates them.€— And He does this, not at all on account of 
any sins which He foresees they will commit, but simply 
because it is His pleasure to do so. This, therefore, is what 
must be understood by the absolute sovereignty of God, the 
right to do as He pleases, without regard to any principle 
apart from His own will. It is true that Calvin, in words, 
repudiates this principle, observing that “we give no coun- 








* Jer. x. 23. + Prov. xx. 24. 
+ Matt. x. 29. § Inst. I. xvii..6. 
| Ib. I. xvii. 6, 7. § Ib. III. xxiii. 1. 

















200 Calvinisin. 
tenance to the fiction of absolute power ;”* but it would 
require even more subtle logic than Calvin’s to shew that 
the decree which condemns millions to perdition, without 
reference to any evil they have done or will do, is recon- 
cilable with anything that is generally understood by 
justice ; and in fact, when he is hard pressed, he boldly 
affirms that whatever God wills must be just, or else takes 
refuge in the evasion that it is impious to attempt to fathom 
the Divine counsels. And this is accordingly the first fatal 
blot on Calvinism as a system of religion. JUSTICE, RIGHT- 
EOUSNESS, TRUTH, are surely the highest terms yet dis- 
covered, or, if the word Gop is higher, it is only because it 
is understood to include them. The king can do no wrong, 
used to be the doctrine as regards human sovereigns, de- 
vised, no doubt, by the kings themselves ; but to put God 
above Righteousness is plainly to make Him no God at all. 
To say that God wills nothing but what is right, is one 
thing ; to say that whatever He wills must be right, merely 
because He has the right to will it, is quite another thing, 
and this last is the principle of Calvinism. The God of 
Calvin is the deification of selfishness, for He exists only 
for His own glory. Unhappily for mankind, this glory 
cannot be achieved otherwise than by the salvation of the 
few and the destruction of the many ; and this last object 
is represented as so paramount, that even God’s favours be- 
come but the means to its accomplishment. Thus, if God 
has bestowed on the heathen philosophers “some slight 
perception of His divinity,” which Calvin does not deny, 
this is not, of course, to give them a chance of being saved, 
but “that they may not plead ignorance as an excuse for 
their impiety ;” and indeed we are told that He has even 
“instigated them to deliver some truths, the confession of 
which must be their condemnation.” + 

If the Sovereignty of God is the corner-stone of Calvinism, 
its foundation is Holy Scripture. The Reformers, rejecting 
the authority of the Church, soon felt the need of some other 
authority which might be substituted for it, and finding the 
Scriptures ready to their hand, they put them forward as an 
independent rule of faith. Calvin believed the Scriptures 
to be in the strictest sense the word of God and the sole 


* Inst. III. xxiii. 2. t Ib. IL. ii. 18. 

















Calvinism. 201 
source of our knowledge of divine things. If, at least, he 
admits that God’s being, power, justice and love, are proved 
by the order of the world and by the course of human 
events, the value of the admission is obviously greatly 
diminished by the remark, that “the mere course of nature 
would have conducted us” to this knowledge, “had Adam 
stood upright.”* Elsewhere he says expressly, that “it is 
impossible for any man to obtain even the minutest portion 
of right and sound doctrine without being a disciple of 
Scripture.” + And again, that the Scriptures must be be- 
lieved to have come from heaven, “as directly as if God had 
been heard giving utterance to them.”{ For evidence of 
this he relied chiefly on their internal character. The Scrip- 
tures, he maintained, are superior to all other compositions, 
and bear the mark of their divine origin stamped on every 
page. The test was a purely subjective one, sufficient per- 
haps for the believer, but not likely to have much influence 
in convincing the sceptic. He does not, however, altogether 
neglect the external evidence, but his treatment of it is ex- 
tremely superficial. As long as he is endeavouring to prove 
the inspiration of Moses and the prophets on the assump- 
tion that they wrote the books ascribed to them, all is plain 
sailing ; but the moment that question is raised, he is among 
the breakers. His only answer, for instance, to the Colensos 
of those days is, that if any one denied the existence of 
Plato or Cicero, he would deserve to be whipped; as if there 
was the slightest real parallel between a philosopher or 
statesman living in the midst of an old and established 
civilization, and the leader of a wandering horde spending 
all his life in a desert, and who, if he were acquainted with 
the art of writing at all, could scarcely have had the mate- 
rials for it at his command ; or between works having every 
internal and external mark of authenticity, and works which 
could not, except by miracle, have been written by the 
person to whom they are ascribed. That the Gospels are 
the work of those whose names they bear, he of course 
never doubts ; of the discrepancies in the several narratives 
he gives not the slightest hint; nor does he hesitate to 
quote whatever may serve his purpose, from whatever part 
of the Bible, as having all the authority and all the cer- 








* an © &. 2, + Ib. L. vi. 2. $ Ib. L vii. 1. 














202 Culvinism. 
tainty of God’s unerring word. There is scarcely a book of 
the Old or New Testament which is not frequently quoted 
in the Institutes ; there is scarcely a statement made in 
that work which is not supported by Scripture; and if it is 
maintained that the Bible does not really teach Calvinism, 
it cannot be denied that Calvin succeeds in making it speak 
his language. No doubt he read it through the medium of 
the Augustinian theology. His first grand error was one 
which he shared with all Protestants down very nearly to 
our own time—that of regarding the Bible as a homogeneous 
whole, all the work of one spirit, all bodying forth the same 
eternal truth. No competent judge any longer believes that 
the Bible is really one book, or teaches one consistent 
scheme of doctrine ; but so far as it does so, it probably 
comes nearer Calvinism than any other theological system. 
The second fatal blot on Calvinism, therefore, is, not that it 
pretends to find in Scripture what is not there—its own 
doctrines—but that it affirms Scripture to be what it is not, 
and can never be proved to be—the Word of God. 

Having thus noticed Calvinism as a system of thought, 
we shall now proceed to consider it in its practical effects 
as a system to live by; and for this purpose, before making 
any remarks of a more general kind, I propose that we 
should take a glance, in the first place, at the life and cha- 
racter of Calvin himself. For although it is quite true—as 
I have already remarked—that he is by no means exclu- 
sively responsible for the system, yet it is not without much 
reason that it has been so closely identified with his name. 
By the logical completeness which he gave to it, still more 
by the force of his personal character, by the despotic sway 
which he exercised for about a quarter of a century over 
the churches of Switzerland, and by the unflinching tho- 
roughness with which he taught and Jived those doctrines, 
which for him were the truth of God, never shrinking from 
any consequence, either practical or theoretical, which might 
seem deducible from them—by all this he has fairly earned 
his right to that place in the history of religious opinion 
which the consent of the world has accorded to him. What- 
ever estimate we may form of Calvin’s character, whatever 
we may think of the system of divinity which is called 
after his name, there can be no doubt that he was one of 
the most marked individualities that an age fruitful in great 
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Calvinism. 203 
men produced,—as genuine a force in the affairs of this 
world, and in his own particular direction, as Cesar or 
Napoleon, or any of the great conquerors were in theirs, 
differing from them only in this important respect, that 
whereas they knew no law but their own imperious will, 
Calvin’s will, almost equally imperious, was submitted in 
all things to what he conceived to be the divine law written 
in God's inspired Word. For if there ever was a true Cal- 
vinist in this world, consistent and thorough-going, that 
man assuredly was John Calvin. If there ever was a man 
who lived, moved and had his being in the religion he pro- 
fessed, who made that religion the rule of his life as well as 
the rule by which he judged others, who carried the prin- 
ciples of his religion into every act of his own and, as far 
as he could, into the acts of other people as well, it was 
he. In looking, therefore, at the life of Calvin, we are really 
looking at Calvinism in action. 

It is not necessary that I should here narrate, even in 
the briefest way, the events of Calvin's life. I may recal, 
however, that he first arrived, without any intention of 
remaining, in the city which was to be the scene of his life’s 
warfare and the centre of his influence, in the year 1536, 
when he was only twenty-seven years old, having just pub- 
lished the first brief sketch of his Institutes. It was then 
that his brother Reformer, Farel, who was labouring in the 
Protestant cause, almost unaided, in Geneva, seized upon 
him, begging him to remain; and on Calvin's hesitating, 
on the plea that he wished to devote his time to study, de- 
nounced a curse upon him if he refused. Calvin regarded 
the appeal as a providential interposition. “It was,” he 
said, “as if God from on high had stretched out His hand to 
stop me.” He accordingly remained, and was soon recog- 
nized as the leading spirit of the time. Not two years, 
however, elapsed, until, in consequence of the opposition of 
the iiberal party, who did not like the censorship of morals 
which Calvin sought to establish, both Reformers were ex- 
pelled the city. In 1541, Calvin was recalled, and from the 
hour of his return, on the 13th of September in that year, 
till May 27, 1564, when he breathed his last, he was virtu- 
ally, not however without strenuous opposition, the supreme 
power in Geneva, and indeed in that whele circle of re- 
publics which looked to Geneva for light. 
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There is in our day a small clique of persons of very 
great abilities, of which Mr. Froude is not the least distin- 
guished member, who have a strong hankering after en- 
lightened despotism as by far the best method that has 
been discovered yet of regulating the conduct of human 
beings. Whether this arises from the conviction that, if 
absolute power were placed in their own hands, they could 
manage affairs more equitably and beneficently than they 
have ever been managed before, need not be conjectured; 
but there is no doubt it implies the utmost contempt for 
the ordinary run of people, and indeed for nearly every one 
but themselves. Clearly they think that most men would 
be far better and far happier if they were in no case per- 
mitted to do as they pleased, and if their whole course of 
life was laid out for them by an authority from which there 
could be no appeal. They have much to say about the 
Maker of the world and His laws, in which, however, they 
have so little confidence that they fancy the world will be 
ruined if those laws are left to execute themselves, and 
unless they are taken under the protection of some en- 
lightened despot like Cromwell or Calvin, who will see to 
it that they are properly administered. They have the pro- 
foundest distrust of modern liberalism, which they regard 
as a delusion ; they deeply distrust the constitutional free- 
dom under which they live, the freedom of the press, through 
which they are enabled to disseminate their opinions, free 
-arliaments, representation of the people, government by 
majorities, and in short everything that most liberals regard 
as their dearest rights and most precious privileges. Of 
such persons Geneva should be the Paradise. Thither, if 
they wish to give plausibility to their theories, they may 
be recommended to repair. Not ironically, but in perfect 
seriousness, may this advice be given them ; for the despot- 
ism of Calvin at Geneva was probably by far the most re- 
spectable despotism that has ever existed in this world. If 
it were not altogether such a government as we should wish 
to live under, the results, nevertheless, were, on the whole, 
and all things considered, good. It tended to encourage 
virtue and suppress vice, and to secure moral order in 4 
society in which the elements of licentiousness were many 
and active. And the despot himself, if he were not exactly 
what we should call enlightened,—yet for the age in which 
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he lived he was not deficient in any sort of culture —if we 
are compelled to think his religious system wholly un- 
founded in truth, he was, nevertheless, what very few, if 
any, of the absolute rulers of this world have been—purely 
unselfish—in the sense at least in which men generally use 
that word. That he loved power, and that the love of power 
is one of the most baneful, though not the most ignoble, of 
the forms of selfishness, may appear at first sight undeni- 
able. And yet it might be difficult to shew that Calvin 
loved power for any enjoyment he had in its possession, and 
would not have been equally content if what he considered 
God’s will had been done through any other agency than 
his own. But as to the other common objects of human 
desire— money, and what money can give, physical comforts, 
costly meat and drink, leisure, society, and the flattery of 
depeudents—he trampled them under foot. The man who 
lived on a single meal a day for years, who was sometimes 
so poor that he was obliged to sell his books to be able to 
live at all, whose frame, during a large part of his life, was 
racked by disease, whose time must have been entirely taken 
up with the composition of his numerous learned works, 
with affairs of State, with preaching and the business of the 
consistory, can scarcely be accused or suspected of any petty 
motives in the way of seeking the good things of this life. 
“That which made the strength of that heretic,” said Pope 
Pius IV., “ was, that money was nothing to him.” Calvin 
had his own ideas about the Maker of the world and His 
laws. Those ideas might be right or they might be wrong ; 
but the only law which he knew for himself, and the only 
law by which he wished that the people for whom he con- 
sidered himself responsible should be compelled to live, was 
God’s will. In speaking of Calvin as an absolute ruler, it 
is of course unnecessary to suggest the correction that he 
really governed through a certain constitutional machinery. 
Geneva was, in fact, a republic, and Calvin had legally no 
more power than any other member of the consistory. But 
all the more strongly does this fact speak to the influence 
which he exercised. His mind and will were everywhere. 
They pervaded the deliberations of the council, the hearts 
of the people. He had stamped himself into the laws and 
constitution of the State, and moulded the citizens into his 
own likeness. And therefore, I repeat, if any one thinks 
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despotisin the best form of human government, and that 
most calculated to promote man’s highest well-being, he had 
better, on the whole, take Geneva as his model, because, I 
think, he may look long before he finds a more favourable 
example of despotism,—certainly one in which the object 
was more distinctly to assert the laws of the Maker of the 
world, as they were then understood,—he will look long 
before he finds a less selfish or higher-principled ruler than 
John Calvin. 

Let us see, then, what Calvin made of it. The will of 
God, as I have said, was to be supreme. That will was 
written out, plain for all men to read, in the Bible. The 
Bible law, in all its sternness, in all its severity, according 
to the strictest interpretation of it, was to be carried out. 
The distinction was to be abolished between sins and 
crimes, and Calvin was to be judge of what constituted a 
sin. Life was to be uniformly grave, solemn, decorous, un- 
relieved by ornament and unrelaxed by pleasure, as became 
men living in a world under the curse of the Almighty, on 
the brink of an awful eternity, and themselves barely de- 
livered from the wrath which burned for ever against the 
unregenerate. The gaieties of weddings and of baptisms, the 
noise of the festival, the song and the dance, must be sternly 
repressed. In their daily habits, dress, personal ornaments, 
eating and drinking, amusements, the citizens of the Chris- 
tian republic found themselves carefully overlooked and 
strictly limited. They were to be followed by the watchful 
eye of Calvinistic justice into the most retired recesses of 
private life—if possible, into the innermost thoughts of their 
hearts. Amy Perrin, the Captain-General of the republic, 
one of the Syndics, and several other persons, were im- 
prisoned for having taken part in a dance in a private 
house, and one of the ministers was deposed for having been 
present at the ball, and for defending the dance and dancers 
against the consistory—a circumstance which may perhaps 
shew that the dance was not, as has been suggested, of a 
licentious character.* The young men were forbidden to 
dress fashionably, by wearing slashed breeches, not because 
Calvin thought that a matter of much importance, but be- 
cause he saw, as he expressed it, that “ by the loopholes of 








* Registers of Council, April, 1546, in Calvin’s Letters, Vol. II. p. 38, note. 
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the breeches they wanted to bring in all manner of dis- 
orders,’ and he was determined at all events to curb and 
repress their follies. That such an attempt to force nature 
to an artificial standard of virtue should have resulted in 
driving her to an opposite extreme, need not surprise us; 
and, in fact, Calvin himself admits that this was the effect 
of his discipline. “The state of our young people,” he says, 
in the same letter which contains the above references, “is 
very corrupt, so that, when we will not allow them every 
licence, they go from bad to worse.” The registers of Geneva 
contain other well-known examples of the severity of this 
Draconian code. In the year 1563, a young girl, for having 
spoken disrespectfully to her mother, was kept for some 
time on bread and water, and compelled to do public pen- 
ance ; a boy who had called his mother a devil, and flung 
a stone at her, was publicly whipped ; and in 1268, after 
Calvin’s death, it is true—but evidently his spirit still lived 
—a child, for having struck his parents, was actually be- 
headed. A boy of sixteen, for having only threatened to 
strike his mother, was condemned to death ; but, on account 
of his youth, the sentence was commuted to banishment. An 
innocent joke, interpreted as an insult to religion, was pun- 
ished by the temporary banishment of the joker. A man, 
for swearing a profane oath, was not only fined, but con- 
demned to the stocks. In 1543, a young female singer was 
banished for a year and a day; and in 1565, another was 
scourged for singing common songs to psalm tunes. Yet 
Calvin, it seems, could shew himself mild and forgiving 
where only his own dignity was concerned. A woman, who 
had been imprisoned for abusing him, was released at his 
intercession. These laws were simply the result of abolish- 
ing the distinction between sins and crimes, the legitimate 
consequence of the principle that it was the duty of the State 
to enforce on all citizens obedience to the will of God, as 
written in the Bible and as interpreted by itself. 

Such, then, was Geneva under the sway of Calvin. Such 
was Calvinism in actual operation when frankly adopted as 
the rule of life for individuals and for states. There can 
be no doubt that, under its influence, law and order, respect 
for religion, sobriety and decorum, and other excellent 
things which all good men would wish to see prevailing, 
provided they could do so spontaneously, were enabled to 
VOL. XII. P 
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carry the day against licentiousness and vice. But it was 
at a tremendous sacrifice. It was at the cost of liberty of 
thought and action, and of the growth of individual cha- 
racter. It was at the cost of moulding all men after one 
model, of reducing the infinite complexity and variety of 
human character to one narrow, monotonous type—the type 
of the strong, vehement, earnest, but not very exalted or 
expanded, mind of John Calvin. 

It ought not to surprise us that Calvin was intolerant. 
The intolerance was in the system. It was in the man also, 
it is true; but in the man chiefly as the representative and 
embodiment of the system. If Gruet was beheaded for 
blasphemy ; if Bolsec, for attacking the doctrine of predesti- 
nation, was banished from the city; if the flames in which 
the unhappy Servetus perished still dart their lurid light 
down the centuries,—these things are but the natural con- 
sequences of a system which bases itself on the assumption 
that the truth about God and His relations to man has been 
infallibly revealed, and that whoever denies that truth does 
it under pain of God’s everlasting displeasure. On the 
one hand, indeed, it might be urged that for those who 
had themselves, in the exercise of their right of private 
judgment, just left the Church of their fathers, to assert their 
own infallibility, and persecute or punish any one who, in 
the exercise of the same right, dissented from them, as they 
had dissented from Rome, was the very height of incon- 
sistency. Those whom they persecuted were in reality doing 
with respect to Protestant dogma precisely what the Re- 
formers themselves had done with respect to Roman dogma. 
So it is extremely natural for us to argue; but then it should 
always be distinctly borne in mind that this is owr view, 
not theirs at all. The Reformers would have said that, had 
Rome been right, she would have had a perfect right to 
punish and persecute. What made it a sin for her to do so 
was, that she punished and persecuted the truth. They 
said, and their most legitimate successors say so still, We 
have the truth, and therefore we are entitled to all the aid 
and encouragement the civil power can give us in defending 
and propagating it; but it is quite another thing for the 
civil power to give such aid and encouragement to the pro- 
pagation of error, and to do so would be, on the contrary, 
a heinous offence. The logic may not be very sound. It 
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is based on an assumption which is often made with a 
confidence proportioned to its groundlessness, but which 
is common to Romanists and Protestants, and indeed to 
nearly all sectarians. In fact, wherever it is assumed that 
this universe is controlled by a Being who, before all things 
else, desires His own glory and is jealous of His own honour, 
and who will have mercy upon none but those who believe 
rightly concerning Him,—that the truth regarding this Being 
has been infallibly communicated to the world, and is 
capable of being stated in so many distinct and definite 
propositions,—it seems a necessary and natural consequence 
that those who possess this truth should think themselves 
bound, wherever they have the power, to inflict pains and 
penalties on those who deny it. The fallacy, in short, lies 
in the original assumptions, not in the consequences de- 
duced from them. But those assumptions are common to 
Calvinism with Romanism. It is only because, in our day, 
they are either avowedly or tacitly ignored, because it has 
come to be generally thought to be beyond the province of 
the State to determine how far they are well or ill founded, 
that persecution on account of religious differences is no 
longer permitted. 

Whoever seeks to fix on Calvin personally the crime of 
the murder of Servetus, so far releases Calvinism from re- 
sponsibility. I ain far from wishing to offer an apology for 
the man ; all I contend for is, that, apart from the personal 
feelings by which, it is to be feared, he was to some extent 
actuated, and from the special circumstances which make 
his conduct in this case look particularly ugly, the mere 
capital condemnation of a heretic was a perfectly consistent 
and logical act. For, after all, it was only the carrying into 
action the opinion that a heretic deserves death ; and if it is 
permissible to think that he merits eternal torture in another 
world, it can scarcely be a sin to entertain the opinion that 
he has forfeited his right to existence here. Many men, 
however, are better than their creed. We have a right to 
expect that they shall be. Most men, at least in these days, 
would feel some doubt or misgiving whether they them- 
selves were so absolutely right as to be justified in con- 
demning a fellow-creature for what was, after all, but a 
speculative error. But doubt and misgiving were words 
the meaning of which Calvin had never realized. Servetus 
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was to him a determined enemy of the truth and of all 
righteousness—an impious blasphemer of God; and I can 
easily suppose that his persecutor had no more doubt that 
he was to pass immediately from the temporal fire which 
reduced his flesh to a cinder, into the eternal fire which for 
God’s glory would gnaw his soul through endless ages, than 
he had that he himself, on that 27th of October, was standing 
looking at his victim and assuring him of his forgiveness, 
under the noon-day sun. It is not to be denied, however, that 
throughout this dreadful business Calvin did not act in all re- 
spects as the pure, unimpassioned embodiment of his system. 
The man’s nature now and then broke out, and shewed him 
in a not wholly amiable light. There are traces of a vindic- 
tiveness of spirit, of a settled determination to crush, as it 
were, a personal foe, which belong to the man rather than 
the divine. Servetus certainly gave him great provocation. 
Instead of approaching him as the renowned theologian 
whose dictum every one heard with respect, he put on airs 
of superiority, and sent him a book full of heresies, in which 
he assured him he would find something to astonish him. 
On the trial he treated him with insolence, called him 
“liar” and other hard names, for which, it is true, Calvin 
paid him in kind. Calvin's treachery, however, which seems 
scarcely to admit of a reasonable doubt, in betraying him 
to the Inquisition at Vienne, and giving up his private 
letters to furnish evidence against hii, cannot be palliBed 
by anything in the system. That act was wholly his own, 
for which he must stand eternally condemned at the bar of 
justice. But it is a melancholy proof to what confusion of 
moral judgment men may be driven by religious fanaticism. 
There is a strong and not unnatural temptation to repre- 
sent the great Reformer as a man of perfectly unrelieved 
austerity of character and manners, elevated above, or per- 
haps sunk below, the region of ordinary human emotion, 
incapable of laughter or of tears,—stern, pitiless and severe. 
Certainly, such a representation would not be without its 
truth, and in that worn wooden face it is difficult to find 
any traces of feeling, except, perhaps, severe physical pain. 
Still, it is well not to exaggerate. “It may be true,” says — 
Mr. Froude, with the air of making a great concession, “ that 
he never laughed.” I do not think it may. His letters are 
by no means without traces of a perhaps somewhat grim 
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pleasantry, and more than once he speaks of laughing with 
his friends. It would be easier to believe that he never 
wept. Certainly, in his treatment of Servetus and others 
whom he regarded as enemies of God, there is no touch of 
pity, or even of any wish that by repentance they might be 
delivered from their fate ; and even in his letters of con- 
solation and exhortation addressed to those who were about 
to suffer for the faith, amid everything that was calculated 
to stimulate and encourage, there is little appearance of real 
sympathy. “We should like to find him with the martyrs,” 
says a friendly biographer, “ more full of feeling, and more 
expansive—more human, in short. Amongst all those ad- 
mirable exhortations, we seek for the traces of a tear, and 
we find none.” * Yet Calvin was by no means incapable 
either of loving or being loved. His sorrow for the death 
of his wife, though carefully restrained from vehement out- 
break, appears in the brief emphatic sentences in which he 
expresses it, genuine and deep ; and he would scarcely have 
ventured on that occasion to say to one of his most intimate 
friends, Viret, “You know how ¢ender or rather soft my mind 
is,’+ had he been altogether the sternly impassive being we 
are sometimes accustomed to fancy. Such a man as Calvin 
must be either loved or .hated: he could not possibly be 
regarded with indifference. There were, of course, plenty 
who cordially detested him. There were some also who 
clung to him as one on whose grand strength and unyielding 
will they could rely with confidence. One of these was 
Melancthon, who, according to Calvin’s own testimony, when 
wearied with labour and oppressed with sadness, would 
sometimes lay himself familiarly on his breast and say, 
Would that I could die on this breast! The truth is, no 
doubt, that Calvin had his feelings usually under strict 
control, and living not for this world, nor caring for the 
things of this world, looking moreover with deep suspicion 
on the spontaneous emotions of his heart, as savouring of 
sin, he deliberately sacrificed any tenderer side there may 
have been to his nature, to his stern sense of duty. What- 
ever were his faults of temper, whatever were his errors of 
conduct, we must do him the justice to say that, according 
to his light, and with a determination of purpose which 


* Bungener, p. 272. + Letter 238. 
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nothing on earth could turn aside, he set himself to carrying 
out in his own life, and everywhere so far as his influence 
extended, that severe Will which he worshiped as supreme ; 
and if sometimes he yielded to human passion, after all the 
vindictiveness which he displayed was but a faint and far- 
off image of that which his theory of religion taught him to 
ascribe to God. 

Having thus endeavoured to illustrate Calvinism by 
means of Calvin’s own life and character, I will now con- 
clude this essay with a few general remarks on the moral 
teudencies of the system. 

On the one hand, it seems obvious to say that a system 
which assumes that eternal happiness or misery has been 
decreed for us long before our birth, and in entire inde- 
pendence of anything we can ever do or omit to do, and not 
only so, but that all our actions also are predetermined, 
inevitably tends to immoral consequences. Such a system, 
it may be said, takes away every motive to virtue. Am I 
predestined to eternal life? Then by no sins that it is 
possible for me to commit can I ever forfeit my place in the 
ranks of the blessed. Am I, on the contrary, predestined 
to destruction? In that case it is lost labour to make any 
effort to conquer my passions or discipline myself to the 
practice of virtue. To suppose that by any possibility the 
decree could be reversed, would be to suppose that man was 
more powerful than God. This is an argument which has 
been often used against Calvinism by its enemies, and never, 
perhaps, with more effect than by Archbishop Sancroft, in 
his clever tract, the Fur Predestinatus—in which a thief 
under sentence of death, in conversation with a Calvinistic 
preacher, plausibly and triumphantly justifies his crimes 
under pretext that in committing them he was only ful- 
filling the secret will of God, and refuses to pray, on the 
ground that, if elect, his salvation is already secured; if re- 
probate, prayer would avail nothing to alter his doom. 

On the other hand, it may be said that Calvinists are not 
in fact, and have not been in past times, when Calvinism 
was more a reality than it is now, any worse than their 
neighbours. Mr. Froude, as we have seen, thinks they have 
been much better; and whether that is actually so or not, 
there is at least one consideration which might properly lead 
us to expect that, under favourable circumstances, they would 
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exhibit a superior type of character to the masses around 
them. A set of people who truly believe themselves to be 
the elect of God, predestinated to eternal life, and therefore 
to the performance of works pleasing to God,—for Calvin, 
of course, never dreamt of a faith devoid of good works, nor 
of a justification apart from them,*—could scarcely fail to 
make the greatest possible efforts to justify their claim, both 
before the world and in their own eyes, by their conduct, 
and to embody in their lives the virtues which they believe 
the elect ought to possess. They have every motive to do 
so. They have the more vulgar motives which every one 
has who feels himself responsible to the society in which he 
lives, and knows that according to his conduct will be the 
estimation in which he is held by all whose opinion he 
respects ; they have these motives in an intensified form, 
inasmuch as they live in a society in which the standard of 
morality is exceedingly strict, and in which a thousand 
watchful eyes are constantly on the look-out for the smallest 
deviation from it; and in addition to these commoner in- 
centives which more or less act upon all men, they have 
also the higher and more refined motive of endeavouring, 
as it were, to keep their place among the elect. For although 
in theory a man’s position is fixed unalterably, yet his own 
conviction regarding it will always be subject to variation, 
and how could any one continue to regard himself as of the 
number of the elect, if he were at the same time pursuing a 
course of life violently inconsistent with that character ? 
Of course, Calvinism does not really teach that a man’s 
eternal destiny is altogether independent of his conduct, 
nor countenance the immoral principle that, live how you 
may, it will make no difference in the end. If it says your 
future is fixed, it affirms the same thing of all the conditions 
on which that future, humanly speaking, may be said to 
depend, and whoever is elected to everlasting life, is elected 
also to faith and to the righteousness which is by faith. The 
sincere and high-minded Calvinist, accordingly, does not 
reason, If I am elected to life I cannot be lost, whatever 
sins I may commit, and therefore I will follow freely my 
evil inclinations ; but, rather, Zf I follow my evil inclina- 
tions, how can I any longer look on myself, or expect others 


* Inst. III. xvi. 1. 
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to look upon me, as a child of grace? If I would preserve 
my self-respect, 1 must overcome those passions and abstain 
from those acts against which God has revealed His judg- 
ments. Morcover, the charge against the doctrine of pre- 
destination that, by taking away the sense of responsibility, 
it gives direct encouragement to sin, is one-sided, and re- 
quires serious qualification before its validity can be ad- 
mitted. It is apt, at least, to overlook the important fact 
that, while many no doubt are deterred from sin only by 
fear, there are also those who, apart from all consequences, 
detest it for its own sake, and wears the appearance of 
assuming that, were it not for the restraints of the law and 
the terrors of the world to come, the human race would plunge 
desperately into every sort of wickedness and crime. This is, 
in fact, the doctrine of Calvinism itself, as regards the unre- 
generate, and in order to refute that system of theology it 
looks ill if its most repulsive feature must be thus tacitly 
admitted. The objection is, of course, to some extent, well 
founded ; but in order to be just, at least equal weight should 
be given to the opposite contention that the good man, fight- 
an unequal battle with the forces of evil, and distrustful 
of his ability to perform the task to which duty nevertheless 
has called him, will derive incalculable strength from the 
ideration that his way is not in his own hands, and 


cons 
that on his side there is a Power before whoi the might 
and majesty of earth are vanity, and the kingdoms of the 
world but as the smal] dust in the balance. 

The truth is, that the characteristic vices of Calvinism 
are by no means those of passion or recklessness as to con- 
sequences, but are, as we might expect, the excesses of its 
virtues The notion ol being elected hy a special act of 
grace, out of all the world, to shew forth God's glory, may 
well make a man self-reliant, resolute and severe, raising 
him above everything like lightness or frivolity in his life 
and conversation; but will it not also make him—make all 
except the very choicest natures—proud, overbearing and 
intolerant? Spiritual pride, arrogance, hypocrisy, the pre- 
tension to judg other men’s faith and conduct, and to 
measure all things by the narrowest and most rigid standard 
of conventional belief and morality these are the spe ial 


vices which Calvinism, wherever it has been thoroughly 


believed and acted on, bas tended to foster and cncourage, 
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Moreover, what are we to say of its intolerance, which is, 
in truth, no accident attaching to it under particular cir- 
cumstances or at particular times, but belongs to its very 
essence? With its claim for the alone Headship of Christ 
over the nations of the world, and the supremacy of his law 
—which, practically, means the church’s law—over all 
human legislation ; with its doctrine that there is but one 
way of salvation—through the blood of the cross—and that 
whoever refuses to walk in that way must perish for ever, 
it cannot well be other than intolerant ; and they are the 
inconsistent Calvinists, if such there are, who profess to be 
able to hold all this, and yet have no desire to interfer 
with their neighbour’s liberty of conscience. Calvinism may 
have produced some noble characters, but assuredly its influ- 
ences are by no means uniformly favourable, while in sony 
directions they are decidedly bad. It is all very well for Mr. 
Froude to quote such illustrious names as “ Knox, Andrew 
Melville andthe Regent Murray, Coligny, Cromwell, Milton 
and Bunyan,” and ascribe all their merits to Calvinism. A 
question might be raised how far these men were all of a ty 
of character which it would be desirable to multiply in the 
world; but, waiving that point, were there, on the other hand, 
no sour fanatics, no canting hypocrites, who, with equal 
justice, might be held up as examples of the moral effects 
of the system? There is, indeed, a certain fallacy in thus 
absolutely ascribing to any creed the credit or discredit of 
forming the character of those who hold it. There are men 
of such excellent nature, and so completely formed for 
virtue, that they would reflect honour on any faith which 
education or circumstances might lead them to embrace ; 
while, on the other hand, there are some so d ‘praved and 
so prone to evil, that, whatever their outward profession 
might be, they would still bring it into disrepute by their 
vices. But if we allow ourselves at all to estimate the worth 


of a faith by the character of its professors, we must not be 
content with any partial or one-sided view: we must take 


the good and the bad together: it will never do to hold up 


to the admiration of the world a few picked men, and say, 
These are the fruits which this or that form of religion has 
produced. And if history shews that Calvinism may point 
with pride to some truly admirable men as numbered among 


her adherents, it shews also that even these men had their 
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faults and their failings, while there were plenty more who 
not only possessed the same faults and failings in a very ex- 
aggerated form, but were also utterly destitute of the virtues 
by which, in the chosen few, they were redeemed. 

On the whole, it would seem that Calvinism at its best 
tends to create a type of character in many respects admir- 
able, though essentially one-sided and incomplete ; and at 
its worst, a type of character altogether ugly and repulsive. 
The virtues which are most in accordance with its spirit, 
and which it does most to encourage, such as purity of life, 
gravity of character, firmness and self-reliance, however ex- 
cellent, are not the only possible or conceivable virtues ; 
and without some admixture of other less pretentious 
qualities, such as charity, generosity, cheerfulness, amiabi- 
lity of temper and so on, life would be, for the majority of 
people, scarcely bearable. It is more particularly in respect 
of these quiet and unostentatious virtues that Calvinism is 
deficient. In endeavouring to make us all grave, solemn, 
rigidly precise, to forbid pleasures which most men think 
innocent, and crush down frivolities which are generally 
regarded as not heinously guilty, it acts consistently with 
its own principles, but it takes much of its sweetness out 
of life, and turns sour the milk of human kindness. More- 
over, it has, and can have, very little sympathy with those 
tendencies which, under the name of liberalism, are bearing 
the world onwards, and which are, in truth, its deadliest 
foe, being destined ere long to put it finally among the 
things of the past. It is true that Calvin and Knox were 
both friends of education, and did much for its cause in 
their respective spheres of labour; but it is no injustice to 
those eminent men to say that, if they had not regarded 
education as an instrument for confirming and establishing 
the principles which they held to be the truth, it would 
have received little encouragement at their hands. In later 
times, Calvinism has done little for literature, art, or the 
sciences, which it must consistently condemn as useless, 
because they are of no avail to help us on the road to 
heaven. It forbids, therefore, that harmonious development 
of all human faculties which is implied in the highest cul- 
ture, and lends no aid in the discovery of those truths which 
are independent of theological systems. The genuine Cal- 
vinist takes his stand rigidly on the letter of Scripture, and 
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whatsoever refuses to square with that, he does not hesitate 
to condemn. Believing himself to be the subject of a special 
grace, from which the generality of mankind are excluded, 
he leads a life strictly pure and unworldly, or, at any rate, 
makes a show of doing so; but in the more genial graces of 
humanity, in all those qualities which make life flow 
smoothly and pleasantly, in the culture which consists of 
wide views, tolerant sentiments, the love and appreciation 
of the beautiful, acquaintance with the best thoughts of 
the best thinkers of all times,—except so far as he may 
have submitted to influences which really neutralize his 
Calvinism,—he is in all these things sadly deficient. 
“There is no medium,’ says Calvin, “ between these two 
things: the earth must either be worthless in our estima- 
tion, or keep us enslaved by an intemperate love of it.”* 
It is because mankind have become persuaded that there is 
a medium between these two things, and that it is not 
necessary either to consider the world worthless or be a 
slave to its pleasures, that Calvinism has already lost so 
much of its power. A world precisely such as Calvin would 
have made it, would be all but unendurable to all persons 
not sharing his tastes or holding his opinions. On the other 
hand, a world based on the absolute denial of all that Calvin 
contended for, which acknowledged no moral law at all, no 
rule of conduct but that every one should do what was right 
in his own eyes, would be not simply unendurable, but 
would not hold together for an instant. We may be thank- 
ful that there is a medium between these two things. We 
may be thankful that it is possible to steer the way between 
the terrible severity reaching into every province of life 
which Calvin sought to establish, and the licentiousness of 
some of his opponents, to enjoy the pleasures of life without 
necessarily falling into its sins,—to use the world, as the 
apostle recommends, without abusing it, and by cultivating 
the gentler graces of humanity, by endeavouring to be kind, 
charitable, tolerant, in thought, word and deed, to shew that 
we have found out a “ more’ excellent way.” 
Rosert b. DruMMOoND. 


* Inst. III. ix. 2. 
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II.—GOD, THE UNKNOWABLE AND THE KNOWABLE. 


A NEW interest, of a profound and, as some would say, a 
painful kind, has of late been given to the old question, 
“Canst thou by searching find out God?” That question, 
on the lips of Zophar the Naamathite, was the expression of 
faith, not of doubt. He only says that to know God is 
beyond our poor capacity; that in order to find Him out we 
should have to sound deeper than life takes us, deeper than 
where death leaves us, and soar higher than the place where 
stars shine or angels sing. But on the lips of modern men, 
the old question, “Canst thou by searching find out God?” 
seems to contain an element of doubt—or more, as though 
the speaker gave up as a hopeless task the attempt to know 
anything of God, as though he felt himself hopelessly drifting 
into Atheism: but it would be a perilous and a sorrowful 
misreading of the signs of the times if we connected this 
question with genuine Atheism. It may be the expression 
of a new Theism, very modest, very reverential, very tender; 
it may spring, not from doubt, but from faith ; and may tell, 
not of revolt against God, but of the very deepest confidence 
in Him. For it is just when the eye is really opened to the 
majesty and the loveliness of the universe, it is just when 
the spirit is awakened to its most adequate sense of the 
grandeur and glory of creation, that the mind shrinks from 
hasty conclusions as to the Creator, and that the tongue 
restrains all hasty words. 

The little child, the simple peasant, the affectionate 
woman, find no difficulty and feel no hesitation in using 
words which tell of the simplest and most realistic faith in 
God. The child at once conceives of Him as a kind of exalted 
Father, who hangs out the pretty stars like lamps, and looks 
from the blue sky upon His little ones below. To the peasant, 
He is little more than a superior Lord, not far removed from 
the august being who is his earthly lord, whose castle stands 
on the hill overlooking the village, and on whose temper 
and bounty he and his depend. To the affectionate woman, 
He is a Being to be adored and loved, the good God who 
knows all her little secrets and who will help her in all her 
homely plans. Thus, in Goethe’s Faust, we find it is the 
simple-hearted, unsophisticated Margaret who has the un- 
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questioning faith, who is at once startled and shocked at 
the very breathing of a doubt concerning God. “Do you 
believe in God?” she asks ; just as she might have asked, 
“Do you believe in me?” or “Do you believe in the Em- 
peror?” She has never doubted, has never even known 
that doubt was possible, has never heard of such a thing as 
doubt ; and it is only in the vast shadow brought in with 
the presence of Faust that the bare possibility of doubt 
occurs to her. But that “shadow,” came it not of light? It 
is, then, the informed man, the philosopher, the student, the 
man whose views of the universe have been on every side 
enlarged, who doubts, or who, to speak more accurately, 
believes with a modesty which is mistaken for doubt. “Who 
dare say, I do believe in God ?” answers Faust : 
“ Ask priest or sage, and their reply 
Will only seem to mystify 
And mock you.” 


And why ?—why does their reply seem only to “mystify” 
and “mock” the questioner? Simply because the questioner, 
if duly impressed with the magnitude and mystery of the 


universe, dwindles into utter insignificance before the amaz- 
ing spectacle presented by Science to the mental eye; and 
because the “I believe” of such a poor little creature as man 
is seen to be almost an impertinence. Faust goes on to 
explain this: “ Misunderstand me not, dear one ;—who can 
name Him? who can profess, ‘I believe in Him’? yet who 
with any feeling can steel himself to say, ‘I believe Him 
not’?” That is to say, who, knowing what the universe is, 
can truly name God with a name that shall define Him, 
that shall be adequate to Him? and who, naming Him 
thus and comprehending Him, can say, “I believe”? He 
continues : 
“The All-embracing, All-sustaining One,— 

Doth He not embrace, sustain, include 

Thee, me, Himself? Bends not the sky above ? 

And earth, on which we are, is it not firm ? 

And over us, with constant, kindly smile, 

The sleepless stars keep everlasting watch ! 

Am I not here, gazing into thine eyes ? 

And does not All that is— 
Seen and unseen, mysterious All, 
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Around thee and within, 
Untiring agency, 
Press on thy heart and mind ? 
Fill thy whole heart with it: and when thou art 
Lost in the consciousness of happiness, 
Then call it what thou wilt,— 
Happiness, heart, love, God,— 
I have no name for it,—feeling is all,— 
Name is but sound and smoke 
Dimming the glow of heaven.” 





Now all this is not the rhapsody of Atheism or the poetry 
of unbelief; it is the modest rapture of real faith. That the 
thinker cannot name God may only be a proof of his rever- 
ence for that mysterious and mighty Being whom others 
find it so fatally easy, not only to name, but to limit and 
define. The glib-tongued creed-believer does not know that 
what he calls his faith may only be a little trick of self- 
assertion, by which he is completely self-deceived. He as 
little knows that what he condemns as unbelief in another, 
may be the product of a modesty which is unknown in his 
experience, and of a reverence which has never shut his 
lips with silent awe. Take the case of an average believer 
in the orthodoxy of the day. He has never doubted for a 
moment what his preachers or his religious books have told 
him. God, he thinks, is a Trinity, who will assuredly damn 
any one who does not think of Him as a Trinity ; though 
what a Trinity is, neither he nor his preachers nor his books 
can tell. His God, in His dealings with this world and 
with the men and women upon it, is in every sense of the 
word a person, with organs closely answering to those of 
man. His attributes, feelings and thoughts, too, are all 
human. He canchange His mind, He can be disappointed, 
He can be angry, He is jealous, He can fail, He has His 
favourites, He is selfish, hard and vain. And all this we are 
asked to believe as the only possible faith outside of sheer 
Atheism. If we refuse; if we accept the views of the 
universe which Science has opened to us in these days ; if 
we estimate things on the large scale forced upon us by 
those views ; if we begin to feel that the old anthropomorph- 
ism is neither scientific nor reverential ; if, in consequence, 
we become economical of our assertions and modest in our 
professions, we are denounced as infidels, we are cast out as 
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atheists ; the truth being that we have reached a higher 
stage of faith. 

For what are the facts? In the early stages of Theism, 
the difficulty is not belief, but the limitation of belief. The 
gods are almost as numerous as the devotees, and sometimes 
they are not much wiser or better. As knowledge increases, 
and the universe reveals its real laws and true proportions 
to man’s mind, the old gods get thin and hollow, and pre- 
sently vanish away. Now, if a true man live in days when 
that process is going rapidly on, when religion has mani- 
festly become superstition, and faith involves intellectual 
degradation, and worship becomes spiritual prostitution, 
what is he todo? Is it not obvious that he must become 
“infidel,” and that his very infidelity in such a case would 
spring from loyalty to the truth, and that the devotees who 
revile and hate him are really less devout than he? Dean 
Milman, in his History of Latin Christianity, points out 
that this very thing happened to the early Christians, who, 
he says, were charged with Atheism, “the charge to which 
in all ages those are exposed who are superior to the vulgar 
notions of Deity.” That is inevitable, and we are once 
more proving its truth. The old, low, puerile views of God 
are being rapidly outgrown, the process of their decay is 
going on, and it is inevitable that they who can no longer 
rest content with those old views must be considered Athe- 
ists by those whom they still satisfy. 

The main fact for us to lay firm hold upon is, that words, 
names and professions are of very little moment compared 
with moods, affections and conduct. A man says, “I believe 
in God,” and at once offers the sweet sacrifice of reverential 
thoughts, pure affections and virtuous deeds. Again, a man 
says, “I believe in God,” and straightway departs and offers 
up a bloody victim to Him on the altar. Is there no differ- 
ence between these two? Nay, does not a gulf wide as that 
which separates heaven and hell yawn between them? The 
inhabitants of Bonny, when they lately wished to keep a 
river open for ships of heavy tounage, did not resort to 
dredging, but offered up a poor old woman to what they 
called their God. The poor creature, decked out in showy 
rags, was tossed into the river as a sacrifice to that God. 
Now surely names and words are nothing here. The people 
of Bonny call the being who could be propitiated by the 
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drowning of a poor old woman a God ; we should call him 
a devil; for character is everything, and names without it 
are idle words. 

Now, if this is so with regard to the varieties of God in 
which men may believe, it must be so as between the man 
who says “I believe” and the man who hesitates or denies. 
Atheism is, in reality, a moral and spiritual condition, 
having no necessary relation to opinion. To be “ without 
God in the world,” is to be living apart from the thoughts, 
motives and affections, that are naturally related to belief in 
God, but that may exist in apparent separation from that 
belief. In other words, Atheism is really a state of mind 
and not an opinion, a tendency of spirit and not a conclu- 
sion of the intellect. Hence the very priest at the altar, 
who perhaps really means no hypocrisy when he says, “I 
believe in God,” may, because of his low aims, poor life and 
selfish tendencies, be a real Atheist; while the philosopher 
who can come to no conclusion on the subject, or who even 
denies that God is, may, by reason of his pure love of truth, 
loyalty to facts, purity of motive and largeness of heart, be 
a true Theist and a doer of the willof God. In these trans- 
cendent matters, spiritual realities, mental states and moral 
conditions, are the great things. God's thoughts are not as 
our thoughts. His dividing lines cut right across ours, and 
find sheep and goats in unexpected places. For what can 
it matter to Him whether I, a poor creature of yesterday, can 
say, “I believe”? Is He such a vain, punctilious Being, that 
He will actually be angry with me now, and cast me out of 
His presence for ever, if I fail to recognize Him? Why evena 
good man would disdain such a thing. He would smile and 
say: He will know me by and by; and, instead of being irri- 
tated and spiteful, he would only be moved to assist me to 
more light. And shall we think of God as less wise, less 
generous and less noble, than a sensible man? No! the 
only Atheism that can be hateful to God is the practical 
Atheism of the man who is not a doubter in mind, but a 
rebel in behaviour,—who may even imagine he believes, 
but who lives on principles, by means and for ends, alto- 
gether opposed to the law of a good and holy God. And 
so clearly is this the case, that we can easily imagine two 
men passing into the unseen world, the one quite prepared 
for the beauty of the Lord in spite of his unbelief; and the 
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other, notwithstanding his apparent faith, altogether unfit 
for the higher life; for “whatsoever a man soweth, that 
shall he also reap.” 

We can now return to the question with some hope of 
finding areply: “‘Canst thou by searching find out God?” 
To this question we reply both Noand Yes. No, if by finding 
out God we mean comprehending His person, solving the 
problem of His origin, or fathoming the mystery of His 
being: Yes, if by finding out God we mean perceiving that 
He must be near us, and that “in Him we live, and move, 
and have our being.” 

The great error of theologians is the fatal assumption 
that God is to be known in Himself, and that a complete 
system of divinity is not only possible but essential. The 
result has been a hard, dry chaos of creeds, almost utterly 
devoid of reverence, and as devoid of modesty as of spirit 
and life. What is the consequence? Religion has been 
totally misapprehended ; and if it has not also been totally 
divorced froin affections and conduct, this has only been 
because men have been better than their creeds. The great 
mass of mankind in Christendom actually believe that 
Religion and Theology are identical: they do not perceive 
that Religion is concerned with feelings based on thoughts, 
emotions growing out of affections, and actions proceeding 
from both ; while Theology is only a science or a collection 
of terms and definitions, with more or less of meaning in 
them, but not by any means necessarily related to spiritual 
religion. 

Few things would be more helpful to us than a frank 
admission of ignorance as to the being, origin, person and 
activity of God. The very word eternity confounds us, 
especially when applied to God. No one can possibly 
conceive of eternity—time without beginning, or existence 
without time. It is simply inconceivable. Such faculties 
as we have are utterly unable even to grasp the idea, much 
less to achieve any solution of the problem. The word 
omnipresence is equally beyond us. What can, what must 
the Being be like who can be and who is everywhere at 
once? He is, in Himself, utterly unlike any being known 
to us or conceivable by us. Such a Being must dwell amid 
the eternal snows of the Arctic wastes, must linger for ever 
on burning desert sands, must abide in the depths of the 
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ocean, must penetrate beyond the bounds of all the myriad 
worlds of space; nay! must throb in this pulse, shine in 
these eyes, beat in this heart, think in this brain, and we 
must breathe Him with every breath we draw. Who can 
wonder at the fascinations of Pantheism, which, in one form 
or another, never lacks disciples and believers? for the idea 
of omnipresent personality, though admissible by the reason 
and though a necessity of the heart, is simply inconceivable. 
These are the two words which, though fundamental, convey 
no idea to the mind ; and no amount of searching will help 
us so to find out God, just as no amount of reaching out our 
arms would ever enable us to touch the stars. 

Other attributes or faculties attributed to God there are 
which are not like these, absolutely inconceivable, though 
they as much defy comprehension and explanation ;—for 
instance, that He is omnipotent and unchangeable. We can 
just conceive of these qualities, so as to imagine what they 
would be if they were really inherent in any Being, but we 
cannot at all explain how God can be either omnipotent or 
unchangeable as the Creator and Preserver of such a world 
as we inhabit. And this we feel free to say, while abso- 
lutely declining to endorse Mr. Mill’s fearful bill of indict- 
ment against Nature. The Bible, however, represents God 
as a Being neither omnipotent nor unchangeable ; and the 
Bible only reflects what appears to be the fact in Nature. It 
is a world of experiments, of failures and successes, of ugli- 
ness and beauty, of blight and blossom, of discord and 
harmony, of change and stability, of cruelty and tenderness, 
of life and death ; and however. much we may confide in 
God, and hope in God, and ery, ‘Though He slay me, yet 
will I trust in Him,” we shall end by confessing that, as the 
omnipotent and the unchangeable, we cannot find Him out. 
The bible, reflecting the facts as Nature presents them to 
us, gives us the picture of a struggling, failing, repenting, 
changeable Deity. These are simply facts, and there is 
neither real piety nor sound policy nor right feeling in 
attempting to hide them ; and they compel from us the ad- 
mission that God, the eternal, omnipresent, omnipotent and 
unchangeable Person, is now utterly and will perhaps for 
ever be beyond our reach. Him we may never see; His 
origin, His person, His mode of Being, for ever a mighty 
mystery ; though His light may shine on the advancing 
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spirit with ever-increasing brightness, His beauty unfold 
itself with ever-deepening loveliness, His life re-create the 
happy soul for ever-new and ever-higher forms of being. 
“ As once, upon Athenian ground, 
Shrines, statues, temples, all around, 
The man of Tarsus trod,— 
Midst idol-altars, one he saw 
That filled his breast with sacred awe : 
*Twas—‘To THE UNKNOWN Gob.’ 
* * * * * * 
“Yet still, where’er presumptuous man 
His Maker’s essence strives to scan, 
And lifts his feeble hands, 
Though saint and sage their powers unite 
To fathom that abyss of light, 
Ah! still that altar stands.” 

But there is another answer to the question, “Canst thou 
by searching find out God?” and that answer is a clear, 
confiding Yes. And first as to His existence. We have 
admitted that the personality of God is inconceivable, but 
the fact remains that His existence is an inevitable inference 
from what we see and know. It has been admitted that we 
can neither know what God is, how He exists, nor whence 
He came; but the general fact of His existence—the fact 
that really concerns us—is altogether another matter ; and 
we may as confidently assert that what is called “searching,” 
ie. inquiry and thought, can help us here, and will enable 
us to find Him out. It has been maintained that Theism 
belongs to one of the early stages of mankind's advance, 
and that, with the progress of knowledge and the advance 
of Science, mankind will pass out of the Theistic stage into 
Positivism or Materialism. This is more than doubtful ; 
it is unlikely; it is opposed to facts. Just as the mind of 
man is so formed that it cannot even conceive of personal 
omnipresence, so, on the other hand, it is compelled to infer 
a Creator, a Lawgiver, an abiding Will, in such a world as 
this. In like manner, e*-rnity and infinitude are unthink- 
able, and yet we are o!niged to infer them; for the mind 
can stop nowhere in space and time; there being always a 
time beyond and a space beyond the point of thought. The 
tendency of modern Science only appears to be atheistical 
because modern theology is not yet tolerant or scientific. 
Q 2 
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Mr. Tyndall, in his Belfast Address, indicated the possible 
meeting-place between Science and Religion ; and perhaps, 
when the theologians have done denouncing him as an 
Atheist, they will make the discovery that he has really done 
invaluable service by pointing out how vast a field modern 
Science is compelled tu leave, as an unexplored region of 
mystery and the hiding-place of the mighty secret. 

The old “design argument,” as it has been called, has 
been often stated in a hard, dry, narrow manner, but, as Mr. 
John Stuart Mill admits, it is a scientific argument, and 
may yet do good service. It contains, in fact, the germ of 
an imperishable truth. It is a sheer necessity of our nature, 
it is an inevitable outcome of our life-experience, that we 
should infer a creator where there is creation, an adapter 
where there is adaptation, a designer where there is design, 
a lawgiver where there is law. Napoleon’s argument, at the 
close of an atheistic discussion, was not an altogether senti- 
mental one, as, lifting up his eyes and pointing to the stars, 
he said, “It’s all very well, gentlemen, but who made these?” 
And Cicero's rebuke is as good now as it was nearly two 
thousand years ago: “What can be more foolishly arrogant 
and unbecoming than for a man to think ... . that those 
things which, with the utmost stretch of his reason, he can 
scarce comprehend, should be moved and managed without 
reason?” Everything is against that supposition,—every- 
thing in reason, everything in experience, everything in the 
constitution of the human mind. If, when we hear a piece 
of music, we infer a composer, how can we avoid inferring 
a composer when the intellect is conscious of the real and 
not fabled “ music of the spheres”? Does creation cease to 
need a creator when it attains majestic proportions? If, 
when we see a poor play, we infer a playwright, and know 
that the thin plot, with its feeble situations, must have been 
elaborated in some one’s brain, how can we avoid inferring 
an author when we contemplate the mighty drama of human 
life? Does a play cease to need a brain behind the scenes 
because its Acts take centuries to perform, and because the 
denouement is postponed? It is indeed said that this argu- 
ment would require a creator even for God; but what then? 
The argument is untouched ; and it will be time enough to 
infer a Creator beyond our Creator when we come up with 
the Being we are compelled to assume to-day. What 
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suffices us here and now is this,—that we are bound to con- 
clude that life and intelligence, as we know them, could 
only come of life and intelligence ; and that the “hypothesis” 
of God is an imperative necessity ; for it is simply opposed 
to all our experience that the less can produce the greater ; 
and it is not good science that dull, unconscious, dead atoms 
can create a thinking brain, or by chance construct with 
such infinite variety and amazing skill the glorious cosmos, 
the ever lovely and ever loyal Universe. 

But, beyond this general fact of His existence, can we 
know no more? Isit not possible to “find out God” beyond 
the mere fact that He 7s ? Can we infer nothing concerning 
His wnity, for instance? The old polytheism of the ancient 
religions, from which even the Hebrews were never entirely 
free, and against which the monotheism of the higher 
minds strove almost in vain, sprang, like the old sciences 
of the ancient philosophers, from mistaken ideas as to the 
conflicts and oppositions in nature. There were “lords many 
and gods many,” just as there were laws many and forces 
many. But now, in all directions, however deep we dive, 
however high we soar, we find unity, harmony, simplicity. 
The apparent discords melt, deeper down and farther off, 
into abiding harmonies ; the multitude of centres of creative 
energy resolve themselves into one; antagonisms, as of 
opposite and unfriendly wills, resolve themselves into active 
struggles towards unity; and, at this very moment, the 
latest conclusions of science are pushing home the surprising 
fact, that not only all forms of life, but all forces, may be 
resolved into one: but Tennyson prophesied it when he 
sang of 


“(One God, one law, one element, 
And one far-off divine event, 
To which the whole creation moves.” 


Can we infer nothing, again, concerning His wisdom ? 
As we look above, around and within, we see a wonderful 
overruling purpose ; and the more we search, the more we 
feel how utterly insignificant we are, either as intelligent or 
as active beings. All the great processes of Nature go on 
Without us and even in spite of us, and the most we can do 
is to play off one force against another ;—the best we can 
do is to observe, receive and obey. Yet how constant, how 
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strong, how involved, how mighty, how merciful, these pro- 
cesses are! There are times, it is true, when we are tempted 
to question His wisdom, in presence of awful catastrophes, 
frightful sufferings and flagrant sins; and we are apt to 
cry, “ Why did He make such a world as this?” But there 
has been enough of good discovered in things that seemed 
evil to warrant us in being hopeful, and to make it our duty 
to be modest and patient : and it will be by “searching,” and 
by searching only, that we shall go on to “find out God.” 
Many of the “dispensations of Providence” that once dis- 
tressed mankind, that made life hideous and faith difficult, 
are already seen to be merciful guides and gracious teachers ; 
many laws of Nature that appeared to exist only to work us 
harm, are now our loyal servants or the trusty guardians of 
our gains ; and it is not to be doubted that we are advancing 
to fresh conquests, to fresh discoveries of merey, wisdom 
and love. But still it may be asked, “ Why this long, sad 
struggle? why did not the perfect God save us all this 
sorrow?” It is hard to say: but what if He is engaged in 
the production of a race of beings which could be produced 
in no other way? Even the Almighty could not make five 
to consist of two and two, and perhaps even He could not 
secure the end in view except by leading us in this very 
path. It looks like that. What if the struggle, and the 
sorrow, and the movement from stage to stage, are only in- 
cident to a mighty process of development from which they 
could not be severed, just because they were themselves a 
part of the result? What if the great Creator wished to 
create, not a number of clocks warranted never to go wrong, 
but a race of intelligent, self-reliant, and, in the end, free 
and happy human beings? It appears to us that this world 
in which we actually are is about the likeliest kind of world 
for bringing about that result. 

In like manner, we may infer that He is a Being who 
loves beauty and delights in happiness. For what is the 
fact? By “searching” we really do “find out” such a 
God. At first, men think Him hard, harsh, or even pur- 
poselessly spiteful ; but further acquaintance with the laws 
of nature and the possibilities of life reveals the fact that the 
tendency of everything is towards order, harmony, beauty 
and blessedness. The very sorrows that follow sin, the very 
misery that accompanies the indulgence of base and cruel 
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passions, prove that He is working for beauty and blessed- 
ness ; while the loveliness that floods earth and sky, and 
the happiness which exists just where it ought to exist, 
convince us, notwithstanding life’s struggles and cares, that 
He is the God of beauty and delight. 

We may infer, finally, and for similar reasons, that He is, 
as Matthew Arnold has put it, “the power not ourselves, 
which makes for righteousness.” The history of mankind 
proves nothing if it does not prove this,—the persistence of 
the moral law, the superiority of moral order. It is true 
that the triumphs of righteousness in this world are not 
unbroken by sorrowful defeats, and that the “stream of 
tendency” has not always been manifestly onward, as 
making for righteousness ; but the mighty Power has slowly 
worked His will, and the education as well as the progress 
of man has been secured by making him, to an enormous 
extent, the builder-up of his own moral fortune. There are 
times when the innocent suffer, the unjust triumph, and the 
vicious succeed, just as there are times when the head is 
sick and the heart faint ; but the child advances to manhood 
in spite of all ; and so humanity is certainly moving steadily, 
though often painfully, on in the path marked out for it by 
Him who allies righteousness with all abiding and joyous 
forms of life. 

There is, however, a field of inquiry open to us which we 
cannot enter now, though it promises the richest results in 
the future. For the God of nature is the God of human 
nature, and what is not clear in the one may find abundant 
evidence in the other. Here is the field in which the 
searcher may hope to find God as He is nowhere else to be 
found ;—that field is the soul of the seeker himself. Ifa 
man cannot find God there, he will not be likely to find 
Him elsewhere: if he cannot hear His voice in the inner 
sanctuary, he is hardly likely to hear it in the outer courts : 
if the angel of the Lord does not appear where reason 
counsels, and conscience pleads, and the affections guide, he 
will not be known beyond. But they who will may find 
Him in the soul; and there they may have temple, priest 
and altar, undisturbed by the clashings of self-interests and 
the strife of toncues. 

We need go no farther. If we can only get thus far, we 
have enough to form a basis for a very beautiful,avery simple, 
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but a sufficient religious faith, And so we arrive at the 
bright, fair truth, that true religion is simply the resting of 
the soul in God. We are His, and we cannot help it; but 
we can delight to be His; we can offer to Him willing and 
happy service ; we can bear up and bear on in the cheerful 
confidence that He is doing all things well. Creeds may 
curse us and priests may ban us because we cannot receive 
the hasty verdict of some victorious school; and we may 
have to go on our way, lonely pilgrims to our God: but we 
shall be safe in His strong hands,—safe near His gracious 
fatherly heart. He is seeking for us while we are seeking 
Him, and it is His voice that sounds even now in our 
deepest souls. If we listen for Him there, we shall find that 
we need not go from home to find our God. But if you fail 
in this, brave seeker after truth! and never find Him here, 
be sure that ¢his is true: If you by searching cannot Jind 
out God, God by searching will find out you. 
Joun Pace Hopps. 





IIl.—EVOLUTION IN RELIGION, AND ITS RESULTS. 


I. IF any one idea is more characteristic than another of 
modern thought in its various forms of activity, it is cer- 
tainly that of development, or, in other words, of the gradual 
evolution of things. To find the origin of a conception so 
powerful in the interpretation of nature and of history, 
we must go back to Leibnitz and his theory of monads, 
although that philosopher assuredly did not foresee all the 
consequences which were one day to result from this intui- 
tion of his genius. The eighteenth century, although tho- 
roughly awake to the theory of political progress, pushed con- 
fidence in itself to the verge of naiveté, and in all cood faith 
believed itself called to the work of crowning the edifice of 
human reason. In fact, every age before our own has looked 
upon itself as the possessor of absolute truth. The philoso- 
phers, the theologians, the political theorists of the past, have 
always imagined that the sole occupation of future genera- 
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tions would be, to repeat the lessons which they had them- 
selves taught. The prolonged study of history has infused 
into us alittle more modesty. The illusion which we have 
seen cherished by successive ages in the past has become 
impossible for us. Looking back upon so many systems, 
applauded first and afterwards abandoned, if not forgotten, 
we cannot but acknowledge that in the change and flux of 
the human mind there is nothing absolute, and that here, 
above all, is true the word of Heracleitus of old, rdvra ywpet 
kai ovoev pever, “everything moves, nothing abides.” It is 
quite plain beforehand that we shall appear in as strange 
an aspect to our descendants of the twenty-fifth century as 
our ancestors of the twelfth now do to ourselves. If, as 
we may fairly hope, civilization and science continue to 
reign over humanity, history will then qualify the theories 
which appear to us to utter the last word of science, as 
infantile or obsolete. Kant, Hegel, Strauss, on the one side, 
Humboldt, Darwin, Berthelot, on the other, will produce on 
the students of those distant ages much the same effect as 
is produced upon us by Erigena, Thomas Aquinas, Abelard, 
or even Nicholas Flavel, Mareo Polo, Roger Bacon. The 
glory of future discoveries will eclipse ours, and we shall be 
fortunate if, in the epitomes of history, our age, which we 
proudly call enlightened, is spoken of as a morning twilight, 
not indeed to be despised, though mixed with clouds, in the 
midst of which our imagination, still busied with a thousand 
dreams, constructed many fantastic forms and fed on many 
vain chimeras. And possibly our most positive thinkers 
will not be those who will then pass for the soberest and 
most judicious. 

It is this inevitable result of historical studies and com- 
parisons on the large scale, which makes us so easily scep- 
tical in face of the philosophical and scientific theories of 
our times. We have not the least reason to believe that 
our metaphysicians will be more fortunate than their pre- 
decessors. Even when we are most completely unable to 
refute the arguments which a Darwin or a Berthelot advance 
in favour of their vast explanations of animal nature or of 
the mysteries of chemistry, we cannot help admitting to 
ourselves that posterity will certainly detect in their systems 
omissions or errors which escape our scrutiny. Only the 
practical applications of their fine researches—app ications 
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which are always capable of verification—will escape, in 
virtue of their utility and constant character, the operation 
of this fatal law of the instability of human opinions, though 
even they will probably be attached to other theories than 
they now are. The human mind moves ever onwards ; and 
the edifice which fascinated us by its imposing grandeur 
when we passed beneath its shade, at the end of a few hours’ 
march is no more than a dark speck about to vanish on the 
horizon. 

In the domain of religion especially, this idea of the con- 
tinual evolution of opinions and of systems has inflicted a 
terrible blow on the calm and strong convictions which 
characterized the faith of our ancestors, convictions which 
in our own day have been preserved only by those who 
have been able, willingly or unwillingly, to hold themselves 
aloof from the activity of modern thought. The first shock 
was beyond doubt given by the Reformation. Thencefor- 
ward, in presence of the two great Churches, Roman Catho- 
lic and Protestant, neither of which was able to annihilate 
the other, it was clear that religious truth was not self-evi- 
dent. The variations of doctrine in the bosom of Protes- 
tantism confirmed this primary experience. Then came 
historical criticism and its application to the Scriptures. 
From that time it could no longer be doubtful to any un- 
prejudiced mind that this territory, which had been believed 
to be beyond attack and inaccessible to every dissolvent 
force, was itself unstable and unsafe. In face of variations 
in the canon and in the sacred text, of differences of ten- 
dency and doctrine in the canonical authors, as well as 
of palpable errors committed by them, of the grave doubts 
and often of the formal objections raised by questions of 
authenticity, it was no longer possible to hold te the Bible 
as to a divine whole, permanent, immovable, opposing a 
certain, unchanging, supernatural teaching to the shifting 
sand of huinan beliefs. The history of dogma introduced a 
similar change into the estimation of doctrinal terms long 
held to be essential to Christianity, and from its origin 
bound up with its existence. The history of the Church 
became the history of the Churches, and demonstrated the 
existence of a local, a temporary, and even a limited ele- 
ment in the societies which put forward the proudest claim 
to the title of catholic and eternal. Last of all, the compa- 
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rative history of religion gives the coup-de-grace to the quiet 
sense of security which allowed our ancestors to imagine 
that their lives were flooded with light, while whoever did 
not believe as they did was plunged into thickest darkness, 
It is impossible to evade the force of the evidence which 
shews that there is a gradual transition from the rudest to 
the most refined religions, that the purest has its flaws as 
the darkest its pvints of light, and that the gospel, even 
while we admit its relative superiority to all the rest, differs 
not in kind, but only in degree, from those which preceded 
and still surround it. 

It is, then, in this way that the idea of a continual deve- 
lopment or evolution of religious thought has taken the 
place of that old notion of repeated supernatural revelations 
which formed the framework of traditional belief. True, 
that all the positions in which the defenders of the old 
system had entrenched themselves were not abandoned with- 
out a severe struggle. Two, in particular, long resisted the 
assaults of historical criticism, namely, the appearance of 
Monotheism in the midst of the people of Israel, and that 
of Christianity in the consciousness and word of its Founder. 
Science was long defied to indicate the signs of transition 
which authorized her to speak of continuity and natural 
evolution in connection with these two majestic innovations 
which the Divine power had introduced, in virtue of a crea- 
tive and sovereign act, into the historical tissue of humanity, 
and which were attached to no previous phenomena in which 
they could have had their birth. But additional study and 
a larger adduction of analogies dislodged even the defenders 
of these strong positions. Doubtless, in the case of such a 
personal influence as that of Jesus upon the world, it is un- 
reasonable to hope to explain everything. In him, as in 
ourselves, the depths of personal consciousness can neither 
be analyzed nor sounded. But just because there is in this 
respect no difference between Jesus and ourselves, while the 
same facts reproduce themselves in the case of all the great 
geniuses who in any department of life have influenced 
humanity,—because, given the religious antecedents of the 
age of Jesus, it required for the development of Christianity 
only the appearance in the world of an individuality like 
his,—the origin of the gospel remains for us, it is true, the 
most salient point of the great evolution, but we are com- 
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pelled to reject the hypothesis which would make it a super- 
natural interpolation. As to the monotheism of Israel—the 
appearance of which in the midst of universal polytheism 
has been said to be inexplicable without supernatural inter- 
vention—it has become quite possible to enumerate the 
transitions by which it might very naturally have arisen 
from one of the varieties of a polytheism which neither in 
all countries nor at all times has been self-identical. There 
were hierarchically organized polytheisms, as, for instance, 
in Egypt and in Greece, which culminated here and there 
in a monarchical polytheism (Pindar), or even in a form of 
religion practically monotheistic, though still dualistic in 
theory (Mazdeism). Besides this, there existed in the midst 
of the Israelites and their neighbours precisely that com- 
mencement of monotheism which we call monolatry, the 
essence of which is to concentrate upon a single God, de- 
clared to be alone adorable, the adoration which is systema- 
tically refused to other gods, whose existence is nevertheless 
recognized. Attempts in this direction were made in Egypt ; 
and in the eyes of modern criticism the monotheism, properly 
so called, of Moses (the jealous God, “Thou shalt have no 
other gods before me”) does not rise to a higher level than 
this rigorous monolatry. Jt is clear that sooner or later 
such a monolatry must develop into monotheism. The 
moment must come at which the conviction forces itself 
upon the mind, that if these other gods are not to be adored, 
it is because they do not exist at all, or at least because they 
are not gods. This is the glorious but quite natural eleva- 
tion which was given to religion by the Israelitish prophets 
of the eighth and seventh centuries before Christ. Why, 
therefore, admit at this point a perfectly needless interrup- 
tion in the natural development of the religions idea ? 

But from all this results an inevitable scepticism, and, 
among educated men who are conscious of strong religious 
needs, a real uneasiness. They wish to set their feet on 
firm ground, and they feel the earth shaking and ready to 
engulf them. If the comparison were not too coarse, I 
should say that the religious mind of our times is sea- 
sick. That which formerly nourished, now disgusts it ; and 
nevertheless it cannot dispense with wholesome and abun- 
dant food. 

Traditional education has accustomed us to rest the pecu- 
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liar value of Christianity upon its character as a miraculous 
revelation, and to console ourselves for the uncertainties of 
philosophy by finding compensation in the authority swi 
generis of instructions directly given by an infallible Intel- 
ligence. And now it is found that Christianity is one 
religion among many more ; that the Bible is a sacred code, 
like the Koran, the Zend-Avesta or the Vedas; that Jesus 
is the founder of a system, but without any more infallible 
@ priori authority than Mahomet or Buddha. It is, as it 
were, a secularization of the private domain of Divinity. The 
same century has seen the fall of the temporal power of the 
Popes and the cessation of the privilege of mortmain long 
assigned to Jehovah. The physical have confirmed the work 
of the historical sciences. Already, for many years past, 
rain, thunder, hail, have no longer been considered as directly 
caused by the Supreme Will; henceforth the great facts 
themselves, for which the creative intervention was still 
eagerly claimed, the formation of the globe, the appearance 
of life, especially the origin of man, are assigned to natural 
causes, and take their place in the universal evolution. We 
ourselves, with our ideas and our beliefs, form a part of 
this evolution, and are all unable to say whither it tends 
and to what it is leading us. What has been, is not; what 
is, will not be; this is all that we can affirm. How then should 
we attach to these ideas and beliefs an absolute value, while 
history compels us to attribute to them only a relative, a 
temporary, a local worth ? 

We do not think that in the above description we have 
misrepresented the line of more or less formal reasoning 
which robs many minds of the energy necessary to conquer 
religious doubt, and to attain beliefs which shall at once be 
in harmony with the results of contemporary science, and 
capable of strong action upon the life, the intellect and the 
heart. Nevertheless, as we have already observed, this state 
of mind is a painful one. It may be that at the opposite 
poles of human thought there are men who are not conscious 
of this uneasiness. There are physicists and physiologists 
so completely absorbed by the interest of their special re- 
searches, as not even to be able to understand the grief of 
those who cannot definitively find, in the result of their 
studies of nature and of life, a sufficient compensation for the 
loss of all religious belief and hope; as, in the same way, there 
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are souls so completely imbued with traditional religion as 
to pass unconsciously through the midst of sciences hostile 
to their fixed conceptions, insensible to their demonstrations, 
and not even deigning to recognize their existence. But 
the great majority of men are found between these two 
extremes, and this majority undoubtedly suffers. It would 
know and it would believe ; and this fact is as undoubted 
as its suffering. 

But the human mind does not acquiesce in suffering unless 
it discerns either a certain utility in it, or feels beyond ques- 
tion that it is incurable. And even in this last case, it 
resigns itself rather than acquiesces. But the moral suffering 
of which we speak is neither useful nor proved to be incu- 
rable. What we are now about to say, has for its sole object 
to indicate the way which, in the opinion of the writer, 
leads to the re-establishment of the destroyed harmony be- 
tween the scientific intelligence and the religious spirit, 
without wrong to either science or religion as rightly under- 
stood. 

II. We must not deny evolution either in nature or in 
history. We must not, because we ought not. The fact of 
evolution forces itself on every unprejudiced mind. Each 
forward step made by science is a fresh testimony in its 
favour: in fact, science advances only on condition of con- 
firming it. To know in nature and in history what we were 
ignorant of before, is simply to attach facts one to another 
by middle terms formerly unsuspected. Consequently, it 
is not wonderful that a period so fertile as ours in scientific 
discovery and progress, should be that in which the idea of 
evolution—that is, of the gradual unfolding of things in 
logical relation with their antecedents and their natural 
constitution—disengages itself as the conception which em- 
braces all the physical and moral universe. 

But according to this definition, the idea of evolution is 
by no means identical with that of change pure and simple. 
There are things which change without being evolved, as, 
for instance, the cards in the hands of a player, or the scenes 
in a pantomime. Caprice, voluntary or involuntary, may 
produce simple change, but not evolution. All evolution 
is logical from beginning to end. It has a point of de- 
parture, a permanent tendency, and a fixed goal. The suc- 
cessive changes impressed upon human life from the time 
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at which it was hardly distinguishable from animal life up 
to our own day, and which are visibly preparing other and 
further changes—in a word, the changes which constitute 
the history of civilization—are an evolution. The point of 
departure was the germ of superior life which was virtually 
present in the species destined to become man ; the perma- 
nent tendency is the predominance ever more firmly assured 
to this germ of superior life, and to its results—namely, 
the life peculiar to the human spirit under the fourfold re- 
lation of the social, the intellectual, the esthetic and the 
moral ; the goal will be the complete triumph of this truly 
human life over all the elements of animal servitude which 
yet hamper it. The ancients, struck with the profound 
change imported by dawning civilization into human life, 
and comparing their own condition with that of former 
epochs or of contemporary peoples yet uncivilized, attri- 
buted to supernatural action the work of their first legisla- 
tors and civilizers. We cannot now adopt this simple 
explanation ; but the problem has only become more diffi- 
cult without changing its essence, and we have to ask our- 
selves, what then is this power inherent in humanity, in 
virtue of which man alone upon the earth has raised himself 
from the brutal to the civilized life? We might shew that 
the case is precisely the same in regard to every other series 
of facts placed by general opinion in the category of evolu- 
tion ; as, for instance, the slow formation of the English 
Constitution, or the explosion of the French Revolution—a 
revolution much more obviously prepared for by antecedent 
events than a superficial observer would easily believe ;—or, 
again, in another order of facts, the evolution which con- 
ducts one body from the embryonic state, in which nothing 
at first sight decisively distinguishes it from the embryo 
of inferior species, to the complicated and refined organism 
which makes human life possible. In each case there is an 
initial force, the effects of which, logically bound together, 
constitute the evolution. 

Evolution, then, produces successive changes ; but these 
changes are regulated from within by an idea, a force, a 
will—call the directing principle what you choose ; so that 
though you may enumerate one after the other, without a 
single omission, all these changes, you will not in that way 
have shewn what the evolution is. The error would be the 
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same as that of the child who imagines that the Column of 
the Place Vendéme has been constructed in the same way 
as he builds up on his mother’s table an obelisk of dominoes 
laid one upon another. This is to recite a chronicle, not 
to write a history. Really to seize the essence of the evo- 
lution, it is necessary, across and along the line of the 
changes, to discern their direction, their tendency, their 
spirit—to understand how and in what each separate change 
is related to the directing principle, and thus to determine 
its meaning and its value. There is then, in every evolu- 
tion, an invisible divinity, a mens agitans molem, which con- 
stitutes its essence. From this it follows that no evolution 
can ever be its own final interpreter. It presents itself to 
us as a general fact, comprising a mass of special facts ; but, 
like every other fact, it in its turn asks the question, Why ? 
It demands an explanation ; it leads us toGod. The story 
goes that the astronomer Laplace said to the First Consul, 
who had expressed astonishment that in his explanation of 
the formation of worlds he had not said anything of God, 
“TI have had no need of that hypothesis.” And it may 
be true that, given his point of departure, Laplace required, 
in order to organize his sublime system, no more than the 
mechanical hypotheses which are logically deducible from 
his leading principle. But we who are acquainted with this 
system, the simplicity and grandeur of which it is impos- 
sible not to admire, and which subsequent discoveries have 
only modified, but not destroyed,—can we say, even while 
we admit its truth, that we do not feel the intellectual 
necessity of rising to a still higher point? Do these nebulas, 
containing in themselves the potentiality of suns and of 
universal life, satisfy our reason? Let us suppose that man 
has attained to a complete knowledge of the visible uni- 
verse. Suppose that he is able to describe, point by point, 
moment by moment, the innumerable transformations which 
enable him to connect by an unbroken thread the freshest 
blade of grass upon earth with the primordial motion of the 
nebula, which finally resolved itself into that vast and con- 
stellated orb which we call the Milky Way, and yet which 
is itself only a province of the universe, do you think that 
all we should have to do thenceforth would be to banish God 
from our thought? What more childish? To the cultured 
intelligence, God is found at the point of departure of general 
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evolution, even more clearly than at the origin of the partial 
developments which are all that the ignorant know. The 
notion of His power and of His necessity is enormously 
enlarged, but in its essence it remains the same. 

3ut there is something more than this. We have seen 
that in every evolution the chain of facts or changes of 
which it is composed, determines its character by a kind 
of internal logic, and at the same time reveals its own 
directing action, as it extends through the whole series 
and regulates every transformation. The result is what 
German philosophy has called the Immanence of the Idea 
in Phenomena. At the point of departure, a force was 
necessary to give the impulse to evolution, but along the 
whole course of the evolution this force has perpetuated 
itself in changed forms. For example, I have upon a 
billiard-table given an impulse to a ball of such a kind 
that, after having struck a second ball and made three 
consecutive rebounds from the cushions, it has touched a 
third. The blow which I gave to the ball was of only 
momentary duration, but this series of various movements, 
the object of which was what is called a cannon, is only the 
continuous expression of the initial directing force which 
my will imparted to the first ball at the moment when I 
struck it. If my play has been skilful, this force, put at 
the disposal of my intention and carrying it into effect, has 
not ceased to control the changes which have taken place 
on the surface of the table, and has been immanent in the 
whole stroke. This illustration, drawn from common life, 
and easy to understand, clearly explains what I mean when 
I say that in every evolution the initial force which acts at 
the point of departure, perpetuates itself through the series 
of successive changes. In the same way, I should say that 
the love of liberty is the immanent moral force which pre- 
sides over the development of the Parliamentary history of 
England, as the love of equality occupies the same place in 
the history of the French people under both its monarchies 
aud its republics. I should say also that every change 
undergone by the human embryo, up to the moment when 
it becomes a human body, is under the direction of the 
formative force which from the first moment impressed upon 
its development the tendency towards the organization of 
such a body. Thus the initial force of every evolution per- 
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petuates itself, and under various forms is continually active 
from one end to the other of the evolution which it has 
determined. If, then, the universe is only one grand evo- 
lution from the first to the last of the facts which compose 
it, do not think that you can banish the idea of God from 
the field of your thought. On the contrary, I affirm that 
neither before it, nor during its course, nor in it, nor after 
it, can you dispense with God. 

There is in this point of view, the validity of which can- 
not be disputed, something which may justifiably tranquil- 
lize us in face of the possible results of natural science. We 
are told that science every day more and more banishes 
God to a remoteness, in which to the vision of our spirits 
He is lost. This is not so. It could only be true in case 
it were reasonable to think that Divine presence and action 
are only to be recognized where it is impossible to find any 
natural cause for the facts to be explained. But this way 
of representing Divine presence and action is not only 
absurd, but in great part the cause of our spiritual trou- 
bles and disquietudes. It is an untenable position, and one 
which it is absolutely necessary to abandon. From the fact 
that our present science cannot indicate the natural cause 
of any historical or physical fact, it by no means follows 
that such a cause does not exist. It often happens that it 
is finally discovered in the quarter where it was least looked 
for. Nothing can make us sure that some fine morning 
Science will not succeed in guessing the riddles, the key to 
which at present escapes her. And am I to make my faith 
in God dependent upon the progress ur the impotence of 
human science? Before I believe in Him, am I to wait to 
see whether Darwin and Vogt, and Pouchet and Biichner, 
are right or wrong? I recollect how, some thirty years ago, 
an immense importance was attached to the marvellous 
agreement which was said to exist between the Bible on 
one side, and astronomy aud geology on the other. Moses 
had anticipated Cuvier by more than three thousand years. 
Was that a compliment to Moses or to Cuvier? I am not 
quite sure ; I seem to remember that, in point of fact, so far 
as those honest defenders of the Bible were concerned, it was 
Moses who ought tc have been satisfied, for men took much 
more pains to interpret him in conformity with Cuvier, than 
to mould Cuvier's doctrine into accord with his. I was then 
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very young, and I reflected what might have happened if 
Moses and Cuvier had not been at one, and what would yet 
happen if the successors of Cuvier succeeded in destroying 
this touching unanimity, which, as I have since seen, never 
existed except in the imaginations of theologians. The 
manufacturers of religious thunderbolts, intended to be 
hurled at the bold pioneers of contemporary science, do not 
know to what extent they propagate religious scepticism. 
They tell us, for instance, that if Mr. Darwin and his friends 
are right, religion is no longer possible, and faith in God at 
an end ; and the inference they draw is, that Mr. Darwin 
and his friends are men to be detested. But what then? 
Anathemas have never been able to destroy systems. And 
if they have a real foundation in fact? For my part, I 
neither accept nor reject these systems ; I watch, a charmed 
spectator, the progress of these noble studies ; I feel myself 
incompetent to decide dogmatically upon their principal 
theses ; I am delighted that other scientific men, by com- 
bating their conclusions, force their authors to revise, with 
every desirable precaution, the facts which they bring for- 
ward as their basis ; I firmly hope that here, as elsewhere, 
light will be generated by the shock of ideas. But I will 
never consent to confer upon these gentlemen the right of 
preserving or taking away from me my faith in God. I 
claim the right to remain religious, whatever turn this 
scientific debate may take, and I defend the claim in face 
of all experimental science. Let scientific men freely study 
and freely draw their conclusions: only under this condi- 
tion can their researches be practically useful: but, on the 
other hand, let our faith take up a position which has 
nothing to fear from their discoveries. Once more, such a 
position is that which we have indicated above. If Science 
succeeds in referring all the phenomena of the universe to 
rational laws and immediate causes, so much the better for 
her, and probably also for us. But after all she will only 
have described the great evolution which God determined, 
which God directs, which goes on in the strength of God, 
and which God will bring to an end at last. 

It may be well to observe at this point that this religious 
conception of the universe, while revealing God in the same 
way as science explains the phenomena of which it is com- 
posed, neither adds to nor takes away from that other and 
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more direct revelation which has its seat in ourselves—from 
that consciousness of God of which the religious sentiment 
inherent in the human soul, with all its various shades of 
feeling, from terror at one end of the scale to passionate 
love at the other—is the resounding echo within us. Here 
is a region which science may explore, but which it can 
hardly describe, and which in any case it is powerless to 
destroy. In virtue of his religious consciousness man directly 
feels God, and even if he were to be the subject of a per- 
petual evolution, would never be able to avoid feeling Him. 
If we are able to admit the validity of this double method 
of finding God in nature and in the soul, I think that we 
may watch with perfect serenity all the progress, all the 
discoveries, all the transformations of science. If we open 
our eyes to the universe, God is there ; and if we close them 
to look into our own nature, God is with us still. 

III. But I recognize the fact that in real life we need 
more than the bare knowledge of God to secure to religion 
the consolation, the hope, the peace, which are its charac- 
teristic fruits. The religious, like all other life, has need of 
food, and few men would find themselves sufticiently sup- 
ported by the mere individual, subjective contemplation of 
God. Up to the present time the religious life has been fed 
by dogmatic beliefs stating in definite form the Divine Will 
as to our destiny and the conditions of its happy accom- 
plishment. It has also found another kind of support in 
public worship. In short, it has been instrumental in the 
formation of great organized societies, which, under the 
name of Churches, take the individual out of his isolation, 
enable him to profit by the collective religious life, and 
by their institutions or their influence prevent that reli- 
gious life from being lost in the sands of indifference or 
smothered in the mud of corruption. Now, we are told it 
is precisely churches, and worship, and definite beliefs, that 
modern science, with its theories of evolution, undermines, 
by depriving them of all supernatural authority, all compel- 
ling power upon the mind and the conscience. Formerly it 
was permitted to every one to believe that his own doctrine, 
his own worship, his own church, were alone true, alone 
legitimate, alone destined to final triumph over the world 
and its resistance. Men lived and died tranquil in this pre- 
cious assurance. Now we can see in these great powers of 
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the past only temporary forces, which have had their hour 
of birth, but which now are growing old and fast approach- 
ing their hour of death. 

At the same time I do not wish to deny that in the bosom 
of the religious world (and not of the Christian world only) 
is taking place a profound transformation which augurs the 
beginning of a period very different from that in which we 
live, and the end of which we can now discern. Nothing 
can be more certain than that the old dogmas are passing 
away. Worship among Christians finds itself on the horns 
of a dilemma—either, as in the Roman and Greek Churches, 
it claims to be an opus operatum, or, as in the form which 
Ritualism desires to introduce into the Church of England, 
it enjoins participation in its mysterious ceremonies as 
necessary for the salvation of souls, in which case it is 
superstitious, repugnant to reason, and soon given up by 
enlightened men—or, on the other hand, without putting 
forward any supernatural element, it limits its pretensions 
to the exercise of a moral and spiritual influence, and then 
its means of action are reduced to the spoken word, accom- 
panied by a modicum of music, and it is too often tiresome 
and dry. As to the churches, they are one and all a prey 
to an inward dissolution which makes them much more 
societies of discord than harmonious associations. These 
are patent facts which it would be useless to deny. All we 
desire to do now, is to indicate, under this three-fold division 
of the subject, and without abandoning the point of view 
of evolution, the grounds of quietness and trust which will 
allow us to nourish our religious life in this time of transi- 
tion, without either belying the past or despairing of the 
future. 

If the reader has thoroughly apprehended our concep- 
tion of evolution, he will at once recollect that athwart the 
changes which mark its successive movements, it presents 
a stable element which constitutes at once its unity and 
its continuity. Dogmas, which all have their history, their 
periods of growth and their periods of decay, have for the 
wost part their raison @ etre in a sentiment or an idea, which 
continues to exist even after the forms in which it was 
expressed have been shewn to be defective or false. The 
dogma of the deity of Jesus Christ, for example, and that 
of the future life, have passed through many variations, In 
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the first case, it is discerned that the person of Jesus Christ 
has been deified by the conjunction with it of a divine 
ideal; in the second, it is the presentiment of a destiny 
beyond death, and more in harmony with our highest as- 
pirations than our earthly life can be, which has inspired 
the successive forms under which this hope has manifested 
itself in the soul. The dogma of the deity of Jesus Christ 
has crumbled away under the assaults of criticism ; all the 
more or less symbolical descriptions of the future life have 
been lost in the feeling of our inability to form any positive 
conception of it. But the nucleus, the latent element, the 
spirit of these two doctrines, has lost none of its worth for 
the religious soul. And the same method of treatment may 
be applied to all the other dogmas of the ancient Church. 
But we can say more than this. This secularization of 
the divine domain which we have indicated as the general 
characteristic of contemporary religious thought, ought also 
to result in the conviction that the nourishment of the reli- 
gious life should be sought under other conditions and under 
other forms than was once the case. In periods anterior to 
our own, while Nature was opposed to God as two abso- 
lutely distinct powers, so that whatever appeared natural 
appeared at the same time not divine, and what was called 
divine was ipso facto taken out of the domain of nature, the 
religious life was conceived of only under the form of an 
opposition to the natural life. Existence was divided into 
two quite distinct portions. In the one was shut up what 
was called common life, with its labours, its pleasures, its 
smiles, eating, drinking, sleeping, intercourse with other 
men for pleasure or for gain; in the other was comprised 
the work of the religious life, made up of acts specifically 
pious, abstinences, ceremonies, consecrated days and hours, 
good works and the like. The religious ideal from this 
point of view was attained in the middle ages. Chosen 
souls separated themselves from the world, to immure them- 
selves in a convent, and thenceforth to occupy themselves 
only with religious matters; common men lived as they 
could, imitating as they best might the monastic life, em- 
broidering their existence with masses, sacraments, newvaines 
and pilgrimages. The Reformation was the cause of a great 
advance upon this dualism, as little in real accord with the 
gospel as it was adapted to the exigencies of modern activ- 
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ity. Nevertheless, the traditional point of view was too 
firmly fixed to disappear all at once; and even Protestant 
Churches have too often estimated the reality of the religious 
life by the strict observance of the sabbath, the constant 
attendance upon worship, and the profession, “in season 
and out of season,” of confessional dogmas. Have we any- 
thing seriously to regret in the approaching disappearance 
of this inadequate conception of the true religious life? 
What I am about to say may appear terrible to some timid 
spirits, but I cannot think it strange, or even in itself de- 
plorable, that in our day the attendance of men at church 
has diminished, and that in general religious acts of the 
visible kind are less numerous. I do not say that worldli- 
ness, frivolity, incredulity, are not largely answerable for 
this; I only observe that, beside and below the external 
regularity of former days, there were not less worldliness, 
frivolity, irreligion, than now ; and that now it is possible 
to be profoundly and sincerely religious, without feeling the 
irrepressible desire to multiply external tokens of one’s 
religion. We are wont, much more than our forefathers, to 
look for God in nature, in common life, in so-called profane 
history, in the world not less than in solitude. We listen 
to fewer sermons, but religious thought pursues and finds 
us at every instant, in our reading, in our artistic pleasures, 
in our favourite studies. I take it for granted that we enjoy 
the great works of religious art preserved in our museums 
much more than was the case in days when only the 
churches offered them to a people who cared nothing for 
masterpieces.* Religious music is now to be heard in other 
than religious assemblies. The spectacle of the world re- 
counts to us erescendo rinforzando the glory of the Creator ; 
and even politics, with which we all busy ourselves with a 
zeal unknown in former ages, remind us at every instant 
that religious lie much nearer to social questions than we 


* This isa matter upon which many prejudices still exist. Because religious 
painting has in it a capacity of stimulating religious thought, men have desired 
that churches should be filled with pictures, without reflecting that painting 
is, of all the arts, that which least lends itself to the purposes of public wor- 
ship, that is to the production of a simultaneous religious impression. One 
never looks at a fine picture in a crowd ; and in Catholic countries, while the 
ignorant mob reserves its admiration for horrible daubs which are quite outside 
the domain of art, it is never seen to pay its devotions before the paintings 
which are due to the genius of the great masters. 
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were accustomed to think. We may then assert that the 
modern point of view, in bringing God, His presence and 
His action, into the interior of things as their vivifying 
and immanent principle, and in removing the antagonism 
between Nature and God, has, on the one hand, lessened 
the need of detaching a considerable part of life for the 
purpose of exclusively consecrating it to God, and, on the 
other, has augmented the total sum of religious thoughts, 
reflections and emotions. Often, indeed, has the man of 
modern times cause to make his own thie exclamation of the 
patriarch, “The Eternal was there, and I knew it not!” 

A result of this ought to be a simplification of dogmas, 
and the substitution for them of principles of life, few in 
number, but of great subjective fruitfulness. What theolo- 
gian of our own time would have the courage to propose to 
his fellow-believers a confession of faith in thirty or forty 
articles? An extreme sobriety in’ this respect has replaced 
the old effusiveness. Is this a misfortune? The gospel 
does not enumerate many things as “necessary.” When 
one knows that in nature and human life only a small 
number of laws or principles preside over the infinite diver- 
sity of phenomena, one is no longer disposed to enumerate 
one after another all the special doctrines to which men 
accord or refuse their assent. 

There is then, without abandoning the ground of evolu- 
tion, something solid on which we can set our feet with 
assurance. Jte/igions constitute an evolution—thbe evolution 
of religion; but religion, under the most various forms, 
abides, and will abide. And among religious evolutions, 
Christianity is the most remarkable. But the modern 
thinker, the moment that he admits the legitimacy of reli- 
gion, easily sees that the characteristic Christian principle 
—the love of God and man, founded upon the filial relation 
or the affinity of the human with the Divine spirit—is no 
other than the purest manifestation of religion itself. In 
this sense Christianity, which has already varied so much, 
and appears destined to vary so much more, is as perma- 
nent, as indestructible, as religion itself. As to worship, 
each must take counsel of his own wants, recollecting that 
in the domain of religion, as well as in that of society or of 
science, it is a duty to contribute something to the collective 
life, and that this can only be done by associating our own 
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religion with that of men whose wants and tendencies bring 
them nearer to us. A sacramental rite loses its prestige in 
proportion as we reach the consciousness of its intrinsic 
inefficacy, and the most poetic symbols grow unimpressive 
by repetition. A mass may be a very beautiful thing, but 
if one does not believe in its sacramental worth, and is 
obliged to hear it very often, it becomes unbearable. The 
same is the case with repeated sermons. I have no thought 
of blaming those who are edified by hearing two or three a 
day—trahit sua quemque voluptas; I only ask for myself 
and my friends liberty from such an infliction, and the right 
not on that account to be put in the category of the irreli- 
gious and the anti-christian. On the other hand, nothing 
will ever surpass the religious effect of eloquent and ear- 
nest speech, nor will such speech ever want an audience. 
Less attendance and wore spiritual intensity—this, in our 
view, should be the motto of a worship in accordance with 
the exigencies of the modern spirit. As to the church, the 
question cannot be settled in the same way for all, and in 
all countries. There are precedents, national interests, vene- 
rable traditions, which must be taken into account. The 
best minds are divided between fidelity to an ancient na- 
tional Church, on condition that it opens itself and can be 
opened more and more to the reforming spirit of our time, 
and the choice of a narrower association in which may be 
enjoyed a completer community of desires and opinions 
than is possible in the midst of a great traditional Church. 
We must neither unduly despise or unduly exalt the Church. 
The Gospel was before the Church, and is better than the 
Church ; but attachment to a society of Christians is the only 
way of escape from the always mischievous influence of 
isolation and excessive individuality. Neither upon reli- 
gious nor any other ground, is it good for man to be alone. 
On the spiritual man there are duties of condescension and 
support incumbent in relation to brethren who are weaker 
in the faith. All this is as true from the point of view of 
evolution as from every other. 

We are brought back then to this: in the great evolution 
of humanity, religion represents a legitimate and stable ele- 
ment ; it answers to a permanent want of human nature. 
Our interest as well as our duty is not to suffer this sacred 
flame to be extinguished within us. On this account it is 
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that we must continue to adhere to the principle of Chris- 
tianity, and to ask for a Christian worship which may be 
beneficial to ourselves, and supply to the church of our 
choice the food of the religious life. Whatever the future 
may be, we shall not the less have been faithful to our 
better nature in adopting this line of conduct. Borne upon 
the great flood, and carried along with it, we shall always 
be in direct communication with its source and with its 
mouth. In other words, while we submit to contemporary 
forces and are in harmony with passing states of mind, we 
shall hold fast by the Eternal. What matters anything 
else? “Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof.” 

We were once asked to what course of action our prin- 
ciples would lead us, if a second Christ, superior to the 
first, came to elevate, in a marked degree, men’s sentiment 
of God, and the conditions of personal union with Him. 
Should we renounce the Christ of the Gospels to follow his 
successor? Our answer was, that we should begin by 
making careful inquiry into the claims to superiority of the 
new Revealer, and that, if we came to the conclusion that 
they were well founded, we should not hesitate to recognize 
him as our Master. But in acting thus we should not cease 
to revere the first. On the contrary, we should be plainly 
conforming to his will. Would Jesus himself do otherwise ? 
Let us be, above all, “children of the truth ;’ for the rest, 
“God will provide.” 

ALBERT REVILLE, D.D. 
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IV.—MILL’S ESSAYS ON RELIGION.-—IL THEISM. 


Nature, the Utility of Religion, and Theism. By John Stuart 
Mill. London: Longmans. 1874. 


THE essays on Nature and the Utility of Religion, which 
we considered in the former part of this paper, are not, 
strictly speaking, “ Essays on Religion” at all. They treat 
of Religion, it is true, but only in so far as it is supposed to 
influence Ethical theory and practice. The Utilitarian doc- 
trine of morals was at this period the prominent object before 
the author’s attention, and it is as polemical treatises in its 
defence that we must regard these two earlier essays,—the 
aim of the former being to prove that Nature furnishes no 
reliable standard of conduct, aud that of the latter to strip 
Christianity and the other positive religions of their laurels, 
by shewing that the Religion of Humanity surpasses them 
in the power to elevate and bless mankind. 

During the portion of his mental history up to and in- 
clusive of the composition of these earlier essays, Mr. Mill 
appears to have felt no personal need of a Theistic faith, no 
yearning to lean upon the belief in a present God, and to 
find comfort in the prospect of an existence beyond the 
grave. Disinterested devotion to the well-being of humanity 
absorbed his energies, and for the time seemed to bring 
perfect satisfaction. Faith in the justice and sympathizing 
love of the Eternal, and confident expectation of re-union 
with our lost ones in another life, might, in his view, be 
pardonable and even serviceable supports in the rudimen- 
tary stages of morality ; but the more advanced soul that 
had thoroughly imbibed the invigorating essence of true 
Utilitarianism would feel, as he felt, that these adventitious 
aids are no longer necessary, and that supernatural religion 
is rather a hindrance than a help as we climb the loftier 
heights of mental and moral culture. In the essay on the 
Utility of Religion we are told, that 

“ Enough has been said to convince any one who can distin- 
guish between the intrinsic capacities of human nature and the 
forms in which those capacities happen to have been historically 
developed, that the sense of unity with mankind, and a deep 
feeling for the general good, may be cultivated into a sentiment 
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and a principle capable of fulfilling every important function of 
religion, and itself justly entitled to the name. I will now further 
maintain that it is not only capable of fulfilling these functions, 
but would fulfil them better than any form whatever of super- 
naturalism. It is not only entitled to be called a religion : it is 
a better religion than any of those which are ordinarily called 
by that title.”* 


We have now to notice, however, that in the interval of 
ten or more years, which separates the composition of the 
last essay from that of its predecessors, it would seem that 
some potent though unobtrusive influence had greatly modi- 
fied our author’s valuation of the Theist’s faith. Notwith- 
standing Miss Taylor's confident assertion in the Preface 
that “the author considered the opinions expressed in these 
different essays as fundamentally consistent,” internal evi- 
dence of the strongest kind compels us to believe that in this 
intervening period the spiritual atmosphere of Mr. Mill's 
inner life passed through a remarkable and most salutary 
change. Religious belief for its own sake, and not merely 
as the handmaid of morality, has now become with him an 
object of earnest interest and study. Nor is the investiga- 
tion into the truth of Theisin carried on, as from the tone 
of the preceding extract we should naturally expect, in any 
hostile spirit. On the contrary, Mr. Mill is now ready to 
give the arguments in favour of the existence of God and 
of a Future Life the most friendly consideration, will go 
with them to the uttermost limit that his intellectual con- 
science permits,—a great deal farther, indeed, than in the 
view of his Positivist associates he has any right to go,— 
and then, when at last the tightly-stretched tether of his 
philosophical creed absolutely forbids all further advance, 
he stops short with manifest reluctance, and casts a wistful 
look at those realms of positive conviction whither the In- 
tuitionalist is enabled to travel onward. We now read, in 
direct contravention of what he said above, that “it cannot 
be questioned that the undoubting belief of the real exist- 
ence of a Being who realizes our own best ideas of perfec- 
tion, and of our being in the hands of that Being as the 
ruler of the universe, gives an increase of force to these 
feelings [ie. aspirations towards goodness] beyond’ which 


" F. 300. 
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they can receive from reference to a merely ideal concep- 
tion.’* Surely this is nothing short of a distinct confession 
that liberal Christianity,+ which combines the enthusiastic 
devotion to the service of mankind, towards which the Posi- 
tivist aspires, with an assurance of the existence of such a 
Being as Mr. Mill describes, must, in so far as it takes a 
real hold on men’s convictions, prove a far miglitier power 
for good than that Religion of Humanity to which before 
he gave such marked pre-eminence. And not only does he 
now admit the surpassing efficacy of this Christian Theism, 
but he is also most anxious, as we have said, to lend it all 
the support which Experientialism can allow. Only two 
possible lines of argument in the direction of Theism are 
left open to him by the tenets of his philosophy—the one 
is by way of well-attested Miracle, the other through the 
evidence for the action of a Designing Intelligence in nature. 
The section of the essay devoted to the question of Miracle 
eminently exhibits that clearness of thought and grace of 
diction for which Mr. Mill’s writings are so justly distin- 
guished. After a careful review of David Hume's reasoning, 
he arrives at the following decision : 

“The existence of God cannot possibly be proved by miracle ; 
for unless a God is already recognized, the apparent miracle can 
always be accounted for on a more probable hypothesis than that 
of the interference of a Being of whose very existence it is sup- 
posed to be the sole evidence. Thus far Hume’s argument is 
conclusive. .. . Once, however, admit a God, and the production 
by his direct volition of an effect which in any case owed its 
origin to his creative will is no longer a purely arbitrary hypo- 
thesis to account for the fact, but must be reckoned with as a 
serious possibility.” t 

There follows, accordingly, a discussion of the question 
from the Theist’s point of view, and he remarks: 

“ We can see no reason on God’s goodness why, if he deviated 

* P. 252. 

+ Mr. J.S. Mill had evidently escaped from his father’s unhappy misappre- 
hension of the essence of Christianity, for he says ‘‘ it may be doubted whether 
Christianity is really responsible for atonement and redemption, original sin 
and vicarious punishment ; and the same may be said of the doctrine which 
makes belief in the divine mission of Christ a necessary condition of salvation” 
(p. 114). 

t P. 232. 
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once from the ordinary system of his government in order to do 
good to man, he should not have done so on a hundred other 
occasions ; nor why if the benefit aimed at by some given devia- 
tion, such as the revelation of Christianity, was transcendent and 
unique, that precious gift should only have been vouchsafed after 
the lapse of many ages, or why, when it was at last given, the 
evidence of it should have been left open to so much doubt and 
difficulty.” * 


This consideration, taken in conjunction with the reflec- 
tion that the Christian miracles are “attested by evidence 
not of a character to warrant belief in any facts in the 
smallest degree unusual or improbable,” leads him to the 
conclusion “that miracles have no claim whatever to the 
character of historical facts, and are wholly invalid as evi- 
dences of any revelation.”+ 

While Mr. Mill is only in accord with an increasing num- 
ber of Christian believers in thus holding that there is no 
legitimate thoroughfare to religious conviction by way of 
external miracles, his theory of the human mind closes for 
him that avenue of internal evidence which they find to be 
the most direct path to satisfying truth, so that he is neces- 
sarily left with the teleological argument as his only remain- 
ing chance of escape from utter scepticism. His manifest 
anxiety to allow to this argument all possible strength, is 
another conspicuous indication of his desire to find a logical 
passage to supersensual realities. It can hardly be doubted 
that the vast majority of the members of Mr. Mill's school of 
thought would heartily endorse the sentiment of the accom- 
plished editor of the Fortnightly Review, and say of this 
argument from Design, that if it has not already received 
its death-blow at the hands of the Darwinian theory, it is 
at least for the nonce in that state of suspended animation 
which utterly disqualifies it for playing its former role in 
theological controversy.{ Indeed, what is more natural 
than that the devotees of the Religion of Humanity should 
eagerly embrace the plausible idea that the doctrine of 
Natural Selection has effectually demolished the only remain- 
ing bridge over which the scientific inquirer might still be 
tempted to stray into the shadowy land of metaphysical 

* P. 235. t P. 239. 


+ Fortnightly Review, January, 1875. 
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illusions and spiritual dreams? So far, however, is Mr. Mill, 
in this his last essay, from exulting in or even admitting 
this supposed victory of Darwinism over Design, that he 
lucidly re-states Paley’s argument, seeks to fortify it against 
unfair criticism, and, while admitting that the adaptations 
in nature are not such as to supply complete demonstration, 
thinks “it must be allowed that, in the present state of 
our knowledge, they afford a large balance of probability in 
favour of creation by intelligence.”* In reference to the 
true logical worth of this argument, he says: 

“The Design argument is not drawn from mere resemblances 
in Nature to the works of human intelligence, but from the 
special character of those resemblances. The circumstances in 
which it is alleged that the world resembles the works of man 
are not circumstances taken at random, but are particular in- 
stances of a circumstance which experience shews to have a real 
connection with an intelligent origin, the fact of conspiring to an 
end. The argument therefore is not one of mere analogy. As 
mere analogy it has its weight, but it is more than analogy. It 
surpasses analogy exactly as induction surpasses it. It is an 
inductive argument.”’+ 

He then takes the case of the structure of the eye, as one 
of the most impressive instances in which we discern not 
only likeness to the intelligent action of man, but also such 
an apparent converging of many means to one end, namely, 
the production of sight, that we are compelled to recognize 
the presence of final as well as of efficient causation, and 
therefore to ascribe the production to the energy of an 
intelligent will. 

“But,” he adds, “I regret to say that this latter half of the 
argument is not so inexpugnable as the former half. Creative 
forethought is not absolutely the only link by which the origin 
of the wonderful mechanism of the eye may be connected with 
the fact of sight. There is another connecting link on which 
attention has been greatly fixed by recent speculations, and the 
reality of which cannot be called in question, though its adequacy 
to account for such truly admirable combinations as some of those 
in Nature is still, and will probably long remain, problematical. 
This is the principle of ‘the survival of the fittest.’ .... Of this 
theory, when pushed to its extreme point, all that can now be 
said is, that it is not so absurd as it looks, and that the analogies 
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which have been discovered in experience, favourable to its pos- 
sibility, far exceed what any one could have supposed beforehand. 
Whether it will ever be possible to say more than this is at 
present uncertain. The theory, if admitted, would be in no way 
whatever inconsistent with creation. But it must be acknow- 
ledged that it would greatly attenuate the evidence for it.” * 


Such an expression of regret that the theory of “the sur- 
vival of the fittest” may possibly weaken the force of the 
argument from Design, would have sounded strangely out 
of harmony with the context had it occurred in the first of 
these essays. 

Equally remarkable, too, is the change of tone in his 
estimate of the moral character of Nature. We before 
quoted the striking passage in which he reviles her so bit- 
terly, and cannot find epithets strong enough to express his 
detestation of the revolting acts, the violations of justice and 
mercy, which she is constantly committing. In passing to 
his treatment of the same subject in the essay we are now 
discussing, we find ourselves transported from an icy and 
a stormy clime, where demonic agencies seem to reign 
supreme, to a region where there is much of genial sunshine, 
and no few marks of the sway of benevolent intention. If 
by chance some chapters of Baron D'Holbach’s “Systéme de 
la Nature” should be bound up in the same volume with 
one of the Bridgewater Treatises, the incongruity would 
hardly be more startling than that which strikes us as we 
turn from the earlier to the later pages of Mr. Mill's book. 

“Endeavouring,” he says, “to look at the question without 
partiality or prejudice, and without allowing wishes to have any 
influence over judgment, it does appear that, granting the exist- 
ence of design, there is a preponderance of evidence that the 
Creator desired the pleasure of his creatures. This is indicated 
by the fact that pleasure of one description or another is afforded 
by almost everything, the mere play of the faculties, physical and 
mental, being a never-ending source of pleasure, and even painful 
things giving pleasure by the satisfaction of curiosity and the 
agreeable sense of acquiring knowledge ; and also that pleasure, 
when experienced, seems to result from the normal working of 
the machinery, while pain usually arises from some external 
interference with it, and resembles in each particular case the 
result of an accident.” + 
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When we pass on from the consideration of the attributes 
of the Creator to the kindred question of Immortality, we 
are again agreeably surprised to find that Mr. Mill, instead 
of being a direct opponent of the Theist in this controversy, 
is a neutral spectator, whose sympathies and hopes are 
decidedly on the Theistic side. Considering the strongly 
materialistic tone which increasingly prevails in the utter- 
ances of his guondam admirers, Mr. Mill’s emphatic refusal 
to admit that there is any scientific presumption against the 
Christian belief may fairly, we think, be regarded as some 
evidence that this doctrine took a stronger hold upon his 
spirit than he was willing to allow. Adhering firmly to 
his old idealistic position, he declines to leave the vantage- 
ground of consciousness for that materialistic standpoint to 
which many of his followers have removed. 

“Feeling and thought are not merely different from what we 
call inanimate matter, but are at the opposite pole of existence, 
and analogical inference has little or no validity from the one to 
the other. ... Mind (or whatever name we give to what is implied 
in consciousness of a continued series of feelings) is in a philoso- 
phical point of view the only reality of which we have any evi- 
dence ; and no analogy can be recognized or comparison made 
between it and other realities, because there are no other known 
realities to compare it with. This is quite consistent with its 
being perishable ; but the question whether it is so or not is res 
integra, witouched by any of the results of human knowledge 
and experience.” * 

In the preceding essay he had spoken of “the imaginative 
hope of a futurity which, if there is nothing to prove, there 
is as little in our knowledge and experience to contradict.”+ 
However, at that time he attached little or no value to such 
hope ; for he adds that “ history, so far as we know it, bears 
out the opinion that mankind can perfectly well do without 
a belief in a heaven.” In the case of those choicer minds 
who most devoutly engage in that peculiar cu/tus called the 
Religion of Humanity, this hope of immortality will (if we 
may trust Mr. Mill's earlier prediction) wax fainter and 
fainter, and tend to its final extinction ; for he closes his 
second essay in these words : 

“It seems to me not only possible but probable, that in a 
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higher, and above all a happier, condition of human life, not 
annihilation, but immortality, will be the burdensome idea ; and 
that human nature, though pleased with the present, and by no 
means impatient to quit it, would find comfort and not sadness 
in the thought that it is not chained through eternity to a con- 
scious existence which it cannot be assured that it will always 
wish to preserve.” * 

When, however, we turn to the essay on Theism, that 
which is represented above as a “ burdensome idea” to the 
highly cultivated mind, is now recommended to our notice 
as an elevating hope which we shall do well to cherish. 


“On these principles it appears to me that the indulgence of 
hope with regard to the government of the universe and the 
destiny of man after death, while we recognize as a clear truth 
that we have no ground for more than a hope, is legitimate and 
philosophically defensible. The beneficial cffect of such a hope 
is far from trifling. It makes life and human nature a far greater 
thing to the feelings, and gives greater strength as well as greater 
solemnity to all the sentiments which are awakened in us by our 
fellow-creatures and by mankind at large. It allays the sense of 
that irony of Nature which is so painfully felt when we see the 
exertions and sacrifices of a life culminating in the formation of 
a wise and noble mind, only to disappear from the world when 
the time has just arrived at which the world seems about to begin 
reaping the benefit of it.”+ 


The change of front in regard to the chief doctrines of 
rational Christianity of which we cannot but become aware 
as we compare this last essay with the earlier ones, is far 
too marked to be at all adequately accounted for by Miss 
Taylor's explanation, that the essay on Theism had not, 
like the other two, undergone the author's searching revi- 
sion. The whole spirit and tone of this treatise force upon 
us the conviction that in the last few years of his life Mr. 
Mill discovered that the Religion of Humanity alone was 
profoundly unsatisfactory to his higher affections, and that 
he studied anew the evidences of Theism in the hope that 
he might therein find a basis for a firm belief in God and 
Immortality. If this be so, we need not wonder at the 
criticism which Mr. Morley regretfully passes upon this 
essay, namely, “that, strange to say, it is on its most im- 
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portant side a qualified rehabilitation of supernatural hypo- 
theses.”* 

II. The Autobiography furnishes, we think, the true key 
to the spiritual change which appears to have come over 
the author’s inner life. We learn that after the composi- 
tion of the second essay he suffered an irreparable loss in 
the death of his much-beloved wife. 


“Since then,” he says, “IT have sought for such alleviation as 
my state admitted of, by the mode of life which most enabled me 
to feel her still near me. I bought a cottage as close as possible 
to the place where she is buried, and there her daughter (my 
fellow-sufferer and now my chief comfort) and I live constantly 
during a great portion of the year. My objects in life are solely 
those which were hers; my pursuits and occupations those in 
which she shared or sympathized, and which are indissolubly 
associated with her. Her memory is to me a religion, and her 
approbation the standard by which, summing up as it does all 
worthiness, I endeavour to regulate my life.”+ 

May we not reasonably suppose that during the ten years 
which preceded the composition of the concluding essay, 
the religious side of the writer’s nature had undergone 
growth and enrichment, that the divine hand of sorrow had 
removed to some extent the scales from his spiritual vision, 
and rendered him faintly cognizant of influences that did 
not seem to belong to this visible world? Were it not for 
the gloom of night, of what sublimity and range would 
physical science be bereft! And is it not also true that 
amid the gloom of bereavement the organ of spiritual dis- 
cernment ofttimes perceives in far clearer outline those 
eternal verities which form the objects of religious faith ? 
Both in biography, and on a larger scale in history, note- 
worthy instances at once present themselves as illustrative 
of the rise and growth of faith in God and Immortality 
amid the deep and protracted sadness of bereavement. 

For the adequate attainment, however, of satisfying reli- 
gious convictions, it is clear that emotional and intellectual 
factors must co-operate. All genuine religion has, we be- 
lieve, its origin and sustenance in the feeling that a guiding 
and sympathizing Spiritual Energy is very near to the 


* Fortnightly Review, January, 1875. 
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human soul, and that influences, the most precious and life- 
giving, emanate thence and diffuse themselves through the 
believer's heart and mind. He who feels these influences 
in special power and purity, becomes to his fellow-men a 
prophet, or revealer of the truths of the spirit. As such 
truths, based on feeling, assume an intellectual form and 
pass from mind to mind, a popular theology grows up, in 
which the vital spiritual element, always inadequately ex- 
pressed in human thought, now undergoes in general much 
misrepresentation and distortion. In the rise and growth 
of devout sentiment and conviction in society, there is 
always present more or less of immediate acquaintance 
with spiritual reality, owing to the kindling of the diviner 
affections by the felt presence of the Eternal; and along 
with this, partly as the occasion and partly as the conse- 
quence of this first-hand perception, there will naturally 
be found also a sense of the divine authority and of the 
priceless worth of those recorded prophetic teachings which 
form the Bible of the age. This faith, accordingly, does not 
at all arise by way of inference from observed phenomena ; 
but nevertheless it requires for its complete establishment 
and purification, constant adjustment with the conclu- 
sions of the understanding concerning nature and life. In 
uncultured minds, this adjustment is in general a simple 
matter. Neither scientific knowledge nor scientific pre- 
judices exist to serve as barriers to the hearty and unquali- 
fied acceptance of the tidings of great joy. Such natures 
suffer more from moral impurities which dim the eye and 
dull the ear of the spirit, than from the imprisoning re- 
straints of intellectual scepticism. Their gospel, no doubt, 
contains a large and noxious admixture of alloy ; but, such 
as it is, its reception is retarded by few mental scruples ; so 
that whenever among them a true awakenment of the reli- 
gious life occurs, the divine contagion speeds from heart to 
heart, and freely moulds men’s views of life and nature in 
harmony with the postulates of their religious faith. As 
culture advances, however, Reason begins to exert its 
rightful and beneficent prerogative, and thoughtful minds 
review the received theological dogmas in the light of the 
dominant scientific and literary culture of the age. The 
popular religion, both in ancient and in modern times, has 
usually shewn itself in many respects out of harmony with 
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the established facts of physical and mental science. It 
contains elements which violate both the common sense 
and the moral sense of thoughtful men. Whatever be the 
validity of the spiritual faculty in its proper sphere, it is 
evident that the sentiments of reverence and devotion, if 
allowed to operate upon the judgment unchecked by critical 
intelligence, de in general give birth to rank growths of 
mischievous superstition. The truths of spiritual experi- 
ence can then, and then only, attain to and preserve their 
wholesome purity, when they exist in conjunction with the 
due culture of man’s entire nature, of his intellectual and 
moral no less than of his spiritual discernment. 

sut if our spiritual faculty is thus liable to serious abuse 
and error, it is most important to remember that the scien- 
tific faculty also, when too exclusively exercised, has a like 
tendency to interfere with the clear vision of the soul, by 
producing inability to perceive and appreciate the most 
important elements of truth and wisdom. Over and above 
that acquaintance with the laws of phenomena which pro- 
perly constitutes science, there almost inevitably arise in 
minds that are engrossed with outward observation, and do 
not frequently or habitually direct their attention to the 
spiritual side of our being, certain assumptions, which, 
although they cannot be verified and are apparently at 
variance with the clear deliverance of consciousness, yet by 
the force of intellectual habit take a powerful hold upon 
the judgment, and seek to usurp the authority of axiomatic 
truths. Among these articles of faith, which those of our 
savants who study only phenomena dogmatically lay down 
and call upon us to accept on pain of having our views re- 
garded as hopelessly “unscientific,” the principal are, that 
man must regard himself as a mere series of ideas, feclings 
and volitions, and not as a substantive ego, which thinks, feels 
and wills, and that he must further believe that this suc- 
cession of states of consciousness which collectively form 
himself, is evolved on that principle of uniform sequence 
which excludes the possibility of true personal causality, 
or that power of preferential choice between springs of 
action which we term man’s moral freedom. These assump- 
tions, if logically developed, necessarily transform all esti- 
mates of moral worth into considerations of use or beauty ; 
human nature can no longer be a fitting object of appro- 
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bation or reprobation, but must be viewed as a combina- 
tion of qualities and actions which, as the case may be, 
are useful or mischievous, attractive or repulsive ; and the 
business of the educator and the statesman simply is, to 
strive to render them more useful and beautiful by the 
judicious application of fresh motive-power in the form of 
fear or desire. While these gratuitous hypotheses thus 
undermine the sense of moral responsibility, they at the 
same time effectually close the door to spirituality or reli- 
gion,—to all belief, that is, in the immediate action of the 
Eternal Spirit upon the human soul. If all our knowledge 
is ultimately traceableto our own sensations or tothose of our 
ancestors,—if not only the consciousness that certain courses 
of action are more noble and beneficent than others, but 
also the sense of duty, the moral imperative which makes 
us feel the obligation to give these the preference, must be 
ascribed to no higher inspiration than this sensational ex- 
perience,—then, as a matter of course, the affirmations of 
the saints and prophets of every age are prejudged and 
discredited ; neither present nor past revelation has any 
foothold in fact ; and prayer and spiritual communion are 
mere self-delusions, which must no longer be allowed to 
mislead the enlightened mind. The upholders of these un- 
substantiated dogmas are aware that their criticism does 
not, like that of the Theist, merely prune and rectify the 
popular faith, while leaving untouched its true vitality ; 
they know they destroy theology root and branch ; but they 
think they furnish an adequate compensation for this whole- 
sale clearance of the religious convictions of mankind, by 
announcing that now at length human nature and human 
history are perfectly open to “scientific” investigation. But 
the theory of Automatism, however tempting, contravenes too 
decidedly the facts of consciousness to be accepted as a 
true solution of the mystery of personality ; and the most 
extensive knowledge of phenomena would be a poor substi- 
tute for glad tidings of a Living and a Loving God. We see 
good reason to cherish an expectation (which the study of 
the essays before us strongly confirms) that, after this too 
ambitious attempt on the part of physical science to force 
its limitations on psychology and theology shall have spent 
its force, the culture of Europe will recover its confidence 
in the immutable facts of consciousness, will accept the 
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verified truths of science while rejecting its unwarranted 
assumptions, and will seek for true ideas of Substance 
and Causation, not in the groups and sequences of visible 
nature (in which we see effects only, and not the Causal 
Reality), but in that invisible Energy which produces these 
phenomena, and which is discerned to have its only known 
counterpart in man’s volitional and spiritual being. No 
soul is wholly blind to the presence of this creative and 
sustaining Energy. In intensity our vision may vary, from 
Mr. Spencer’s assurance of an Unknowable Cause of all 
phenomena, and Mr. M. Arnold’s recognition of a Power not 
ourselves that makes for righteousness, to Kant’s perception 
ofa moral Lawgiver, or Madame Guyon’s and Fenelon’s felt 
communion with a Spirit of unfathomable love ; but never 
can the consciousness of man be wholly divested of the 
haunting sense of God. To every form of this belief, the 
scientific prejudices to which we have referred are constantly 
antagonistic ; and though they cannot wholly stifle the 
faith in spiritual reality, they do produce a harassing scep- 
ticism, from the bondage to which only severe study of all 
the facts of our inner life, or, what is still more etfective, 
some vivid awakening of the diviner affections, will avail 
to deliver the soul. In the case of Mr. James Mill, these 
mental disabilities, which impair religious insight, appear to 
have culminated in what seems the nearest possible approach 
to congenital spiritual blindness. Such natures, accordingly, 
hardly feel the want of the truths they fail to see, and he 
would probably have regarded with pity, if not with disdain, 
his son’s anxiety to retain by the faint tenure of hope doc- 
trines of which his philosophy allowed him no right of 
possession. 

In considering the causes which concur in producing this 
extreme dulness of spiritual apprehension, we must not, 
however, direct our attention to the false assumptions of 
scientific dogmatism alone. Those whose business it is to 
study and expound the truths of the Spirit, have displayed 
in their view of Revelation a similar one-sidedness of per- 
ception ; and the unwarranted assumptions of the theological 
dogmatist must be credited with a very large share of the 
scepticism from which our present culture is suffering. If 
our savants have questioned and rejected spiritual truths 
which lie beyoud their province, theologians have in like 
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manner invaded with their unfounded prejudices the spheres 
of science and of history. Indeed, Mr. James Mill’s position 
was to a large extent the logical outcome of that false 
antithesis between inspired and uninspired Scripture with 
which the Protestant reaction early identified itself. This 
bibliolatry was probably a necessity of the time, and has 
assuredly not failed to do some good service in concentrat- 
ing a prodigious amount of mental activity on the study of 
the most precious chapter in the world’s literature, and in 
bringing the book itself into close and beneficial relations 
with the daily life of many in all classes of society. But 
we must set off against this advantage a very serious draw- 
back of intellectual and mental damage. The influences 
detrimental to rational conviction which have flowed from 
this source form two main streams, and each of these streams 
took part in sweeping out of James Mill’s mind the vestiges 
of religious faith. In the first place, it is obvious that, in 
setting up this impassable barrier between the Bible and 
other books, Protestantism implied that the Bible taught 
truths which are not normally related to man’s faculties, 
and that consequently these faculties cannot be applied to 
the criticism of the contents of this sacred volume. The 
authority of the book itself is supposed to rest on miracle 
and the fulfilment of prophecy, and, their validity being 
once established, all that is elicited from the Bible by fair 
interpretation has an equal claim to be considered the utter- 
ance of God, and becomes a part of revealed truth. Hence 
the Protestant Church, no less than the Catholic, has 
throughout its history enjoined belief in propositions, some 
of which are at variance with logical necessity, others with 
scientific fact, others with the natural conscience, and others 
again with the claims of the affections and the affirmations 
of direct spiritual experience. It was Mr. James Mill's fate 
to encounter the full force of this unnatural development of 
theological doctrine, and, confounding as he did the spirit 
of the Christian faith with the dogmas of Scotch Presbyte- 
rianism, he came at length to the not unreasonable conclu- 
sion, “that the xe plus ultra of wickedness is embodied in 
what is commonly presented to mankind as the creed of 
Christianity.’* 


* Autobiography of J. 8. Mill, p. 41. 
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But this is not the only mischief which orthodox Pro- 
testantism has wrought. In denying present inspiration, it 
weakened healthy interest in all the higher ethical and spi- 
ritual features of man’s consciousness, and led to a practical 
disregard of the all-important revelation therein contained. 
The mind in its search for wisdom was confined to either 
the study of external nature or the literal interpretation of 
the Hebrew and Greek Scriptures ; and although Cudworth 
and the other Cambridge Platonists in the seventeenth, and 

3ishop Butler in the eighteenth century, endeavoured to 
rest religion to some extent on intuition as its natural basis, 
yet the prevailing Protestant philosophy became, as was 
ouly to be expected, more and more prevailingly material- 
istic in its tone. Nor was it professed Christians alone who 
suffered from this fatal defect in the Reformation theory. 
The whole intellectual atmosphere of this country became 
impregnated with the false idea that, if we are to learn of 
God, it is only in the book of Nature or in that of docu- 
mentary Revelation that there is any possibility of meeting 
Him ; so that when the Deist found the bridge of external 
evidence give way, he seldom dreamed of finding a more 
legitimate access to the fertile fields of prophetic teaching 
through the consciousness of a Divine Presence acting upon 
his own inner life. The students of mental science, diverted 
from the higher and nobler departments of their special 
realm, began to treat psychology as though it were a branch 
of physics, and, falling more or less under the sway of those 
scientific prejudices which we have before described, they 
confounded Causation with Antecedence, and thus imported 
into the study of volition and morals conceptions that are 
appropriate to the sphere of phenomena alone. The author 
of the “ Analysis of the Human Mind,” probably the most 
acute of that long line of associational psychologists who 
trace their descent from the philosopher of Malmesbury, 
discerned more fully than any of his predecessors the logical 
exigencies -of this theory. The Deists had unconsciously 
introduced into their Natural Religion a large admixture of 
intuitional faith. They had really gone to the study of the 
external world with the preconceived idea of a perfectly just, 
wise and loving God, and finding rnuch in Nature which con- 
firmed that prepossession, they passed lightly over the for- 
midable array of apparent exceptions. But Mr. James Mill 
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had no such weakness. A man of remarkable acumen and 
mighty force of will, one in whom morality was in the 
smallest degree “touched by emotion,” he determined that 
his belief should be in strict accordance with the principles 
of his philosophy. Accordingly he carefully sifted out the 
lurking intuitions that beguiled the Deistic mind, and dis- 
covering that in Sensationalism and Utilitarianism pure 
and simple there was no sufficient basis for the doctrines 
of Natural Religion, he, “doubtless after many struggles, 
yielded to the conviction that concerning the origin of 
things nothing whatever can be known ;” and that if any 
one theory has claims to precedence over another, “it is the 
Manichezan theory of a Good and Evil Principle, struggling 
against each other for the government of the universe.’ * 
III. Such were the influences that moulded the mental 
character of the father of the eminent man whose last words 
form the subject of this paper. How sedulously that father 
sought to fashion his son after his own image, that son 
himself has most graphically described. We regard it there- 
fore as no weak testimony to the truth of Theism, and to 
the natural affinity between it and a rich and full develop- 
ment of man’s higher faculties, that, notwithstanding the 
extremely adverse educational influences that hemmed in 
Mr. J. 8. Mill from his infancy till the time when his intel- 
lectual character was fully formed, he should towards the 
close of his life sympathize so intimately with the senti- 
ments of liberal Christians, should yearn to believe what 
they believe, and, almost in defiance of his philosophical 
creed, should proclaim his right and privilege to cherish 
hopes for which that creed affords no ground or justification. 
There is a curious parallelism between his case and that of 
many orthodox Christians. They likewise find themselves 
in the meshes of a logical network from which they can see 
no escape; yet, if they are pure-minded, loving natures, 
they are constantly devising kindly sophistries which may 
appear to harmonize the sentiments of their hearts and the 
requirements of their creed ; and if at length they find they 
cannot possibly construe the unmanageable dogma in such 
a way as to satisfy their ideas of justice and love, they still 
ascribe the failure to their own ignorance, and console them- 


* Autobiography, p. 40. 
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selves with the hope that some means of escape, at present 
unsuspected, will open before the many excellent people 
whom the articles of faith seem to consign to eternal perdi- 
tion. But when thoughtful persons in their best frame of 
mind earnestly hope that the facts are better than their 
theological or philosophical creeds appear to sanction, we 
may reasonably suspect that such hope is the incipient stage 
of dissent from the creed in question ; for it generally means 
that a certain affirmation (based on moral and spiritual 
insight) is taking shape in the soul, an affirmation which 
will continue to speak in more emphatic tones till it per- 
suades or constrains the judgment to side with it, and either 
modify the objectionable dogma, or, if need be, entirely 
cancel it. With good reason, then, does Mr. Morley express 
dissatisfaction and alarm at the important advance which 
Mr. Mill thus makes towards the point of view of the Theist : 


“They [the believers in God and Immortality] will contrast 
the iron unfaith of James Mill, that more than Roman figure of 
the Autobiography, with the eagerness of his son and most im- 
portant disciple to restore the domain of the supernatural, after 
it has been removed from the region of Belief, into the region of 
Hope. So long as this domain of the supernatural is left to 
them in one quarter or another, they will feel that nothing is 
lost. Concede to them the region of Hope, and they will count 
pretty surely on making the old growths thrive in it with all the 
old vigour of the region of Lelief.”* 


Nor will they lack some excuse for so doing, seeing that 
such hope is generally the early dawn of spiritual insight. 
In regard to religious questions, if the spiritual affections 
(which are the true eyes of the soul) cling spontaneously 
and persistently to some cherished idea, it can hardly be 
but that the intellect, however incredulous and refractory 
at first, will gradually revise its prima philosophia, till its 
principles fall into harmony with this object of divine desire. 
And this intellectual reformation, though a work of time, 
is yet quite feasible, since, as we have seen, the principles 
which require correction are, in general, not based on mat- 
ters of fact, but simply inveterate assumptions. We shall 
presently see that this “hope” had so far acted on Mr. 
Mill’s own philosophical system at the time when the essay 
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on Theism was being written, that the thin edge of the 
wedge was already inserted which must in time have com- 
pletely rent asunder Necessarian and Experiential dogmas, 
and given free access to Intuitional ideas. 

But it was not only in his later years, when he felt the 
want of a sympathizing God and of a heavenly Home, that 
his expanding sentiments proved too strong for his phi- 
losophy. His Autobiography and other writings conclu- 
sively prove that throughout his adult life his ripening 
personality was continually pressing against, and at times 
actually rupturing, the limitations of his creed. 

The earliest important protest of his nature against the 
philosophy in which he had been reared, is recorded in 
the interesting chapter of the Autobiography entitled, “A 
Crisis in my Mental History ;” and, as we might expect from 
so clear a thinker, the consciousness of free-will was the 
first psychological fact which he found at variance with the 
creed with which his mind had been so thoroughly indoc- 
trinated. His mode of escape from that dilemma, after the 
subject had long and painfully exercised his mind, is cha- 
racteristic of the whole course of his future mental develop- 
ment ; he practically let slip the essence of the Necessarian 
hypothesis, whilst anxiously endeavouring to retain its out- 
ward form. 

“T saw” (he says) “that though our character is formed by 
circumstances, our own desires can do much to shape those cir- 
cumstances ; and that what is really inspiriting and ennobling 
in the doctrine of free-will, is the conviction that we have real 
power over the formation of our own character; that our will, by 
influencing some of our circumstances, can modify our future 
habits or capacities of willing.” * 

On this passage Dr. Carpenter remarks : 

“Thus even John 8. Mill, the most powerful advocate of Auto- 
matism, found himself brought by his own mental experiences to 
what is virtually an acceptance of the independence of the will.”+ 

Another great intuitional impulse, which must have 
sorely tried his adhesion to the patertial creed, was occa- 
sioned by his intimacy with F. D. Maurice, John Sterling, 


* Autobiography, p. 169. 
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and other kindred spirits. It reached its climax in the 
essays on Beutham and Coleridge. In the criticism, which 
occurs in the latter of these essays of the “ Evidences of 
Religion” in vogue in the eighteenth century, there are 
several passages which bear no little affinity to the senti- 
ments of recent liberal divines. He says, for instance : 

“In forgetfulness of the most solemn warnings of the Author 
of Christianity, as well as of the Apostle who was the main dif- 
fuser of it through the world, belief in his religion was left to 
stand upon miracles—a species of evidence which, according to 
the universal belief of the early Christians themselves, was by 
no means peculiar to true religion: and it is melancholy to see 
on what frail reeds able defenders of Christianity preferred to 
rest, rather than upon that better evidence which alone gave to 
their so-called evidences any value as a collateral confirmation.” * 

And a little further on : 

“Tf there is any one requirement of Christianity less doubtful 
than another, it is that of being spiritually-minded ; of loving 
and practising good from a pure love, simply because it is good. 
But one of the crotchets of the philosophy of the age was that 
all virtue is self-interest ; and accordingly, in the text-book adopted 
by the Church (in one of its Universities) for instruction in 
moral philosophy, the reason for doing good is declared to be 
that God is stronger than we are, and is able to damn if we do 
not. This is no exaggeration of the-sentiments of Paley, and 
hardly even of the crudity of his language.”’+ 

With these spiritual ideas we may compare the state- 
ment in the essay on Theisni : 

“It would not be easy even for an unbeliever to find a better 
translation of the rule of virtue from the abstract into the con- 
crete, than to endeavour so to live that Christ would approve our 
lite.”t 

Can there be much doubt that, had it not been for the 
shackles of early intellectual habit, which fettered his mind 
as effectually as if Kratos and Bia had clenched the rivets, 
we should have met in Mr. J.S. Mill a powerful expounder 
and defender of Christianity as it is set forth in the Sermon 
on the Mount; of that Christian Theism which is now re- 
asserting itself in many earnest minds, and preparing to 


* Dissertations and Discussions, Vol. I. p. 434. 
t Ibid. p. 435. t P. 2655. 
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defend the cause of truth and religion against the decaying 
dogmatism of Orthodoxy on the one hand, and the growing 
dogmatism of Science on the other. 

We have before pointed out that his philosophical pre- 
possessions rendered him unable to acknowledge the force 
of any Theistic argument save the teleological one. When, 
however, we look closely into his theological ideas as set 
forth in this essay, we cannot but see how readily they 
would adapt themselves to a thoroughly Theistic philo- 
sophy. They are, it is true, prevented from falling into 
confessed accord with Theistic reasonings by the two chief 
articles of the associational creed, namely, that, in the first 
place, causation means only invariable antecedence, and, 
secondly, that all knowledge is ultimately derived from 
outward experience. But it is curious and interesting to 
note how these two all-important dogmas, which formed 
the basis of his life-long scepticism, and which in his earlier 
writings he treats as unquestionable certainties, now begin 
to relax their rigidity, and to shew that they are gradually, 
and almost unconsciously to himself, yielding to the silent 
but most potent strain of dawning faith and hope. 


“Tf there be a Creator” (he says), “his intention must have 
been that events should depend upon antecedents, and be pro- 
duced according to fixed laws. But this being conceded, there 
is nothing in scientific experience inconsistent with the belief 
that those laws and sequences are themselves due to a Divine 
Will. Neither are we obliged to suppose that the Divine will 
exerted itself once for all, and, after putting a power into the 
system which enabled it to go on of itself, has ever since let it 
alone. Science contains nothing repugnant to the supposition 
that every event which takes place results from a specific volition 
of the presiding Power, provided that this Power adheres in its 
particular volitions to general laws laid down by itself.”’* 

Mr. Mill admits that there is at least considerable proba- 
bility that such a Being exists. If, then, it be quite com- 
patible with scientific culture to regard each item in the 
series of natural phenomena as having no other connection 
with its predecessor than that they both owe their origin to 
an exertion of the same invisible Will, what is this but to 
remove Causation altogether from the sphere of visible 
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things, and to locate it in a Spiritual Power, of whose ener- 
gizing Nature is the ever fresh expression? We do not see 
how Mr. Mill can consistently reprove the Theistic doctrine 
which assigns all real Causality to Spirit, unless, indeed, he 
were prepared to maintain that each antecedent event causes 
God to will its consequent,—a theory which would make 
Nature as much the creator of the Divine Mind, as this 
Mind the creator of Nature. It is, no doubt, true that Mr. 
Mill would regard this conception of Causality, not as a 
satisfactory proof of God’s existence, but as a legitimate 
explanation of the universe by one who had already ac- 
cepted the basal idea of Theism. Still, when we consider 
his earlier admission that the primitive consciousness and 
intelligence of man always assigns the events of nature to 
causative Will, and his present admission that Theism (which 
he considers a probable doctrine) sanctions this aspect of 
Causation, it is not, we think, too much to say that Mr. 
Mill in the present essay exhibits a marked approximation 
to the point of view of those who consider that by psycho- 
logical necessity man looks for the Cause of phenomena, 
not in antecedent phenomena, but in an originating Power, 
of which the senses can take no cognizance, and which 
must needs be conceived after the type of the only other 
creative power which we know, namely, the volitional 
energy of our own spirit. 

But the most satisfying evidence of the being and cha- 
racter of God is derived, we think, from the felt revelation 
of His presence made to our moral and spiritual nature. 
This, too, like the Volitional argument, is set aside by Mr. 
Mill as irrelevant, because in his view there is nothing in 
the idea of duty, or in the religious experiences of devout 
minds, which may not be explained by subjective intellec- 
tual and emotional processes. Yet, strange to say, after he 
has laid down this general principle as applicable to human- 
ity at large, he suddenly startles us by an insinuation utterly 
subversive of his whole philosophy. Speaking of the advent 
of Christianity, and of the comforting and ennobling views 
which it professed to bring to mankind, he declares that 
there are some features in the character and teachings of 
Christ which do not appear to have arisen in the natural 
course of social evolution, and which therefore demand some 
other explanation. His words are: 
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“When we consider further that a gift extremely precious 
came to us, which though facilitated was not appurently necessi- 
tated by what had gone before, but was due, as far as appearances 
go, to the peculiar mental and moral endowments of one man, 
and that man openly proclaimed that it did not come from him- 
self, but from God through him, then we are entitled to say that 
there is nothing so inherently impossible or absolutely incredible 
in this supposition as to preclude any one from hoping that it 
may perhaps be true.” * 

It is not surprising that the editor of the Fortnightly 
Review sees in the words we have italicised an astounding 
and, from his point of view, quite inexplicable concession to 
intuitional claims. A marvellous change indeed must have 
come over the inner life of the eminent expounder of the 
Logic of the Moral Sciences ere he could have thus allowed 
himself to indicate the questionable solidity of the founda- 
tion on which his elaborate superstructure rests. We are 
entirely at one with Mr. Morley when he says: 

“Tam unable to conceive how any one accepting the 6th Book 
of the System of Logic could admit the possibility of Christ’s 
mission being special or express, any more readily than the possi- 
bility of the sun having stood still at the command of Joshua in 
the valley of Ajalon.”+ 

Mr. Mill’s words clearly involve the virtual surrender of 
the one great assumption which supports and animates all 
the researches of Positivists into the origin and develop- 
ment of mankind, and shew that their deceased chieftain 
had conceived and cherished a fatal doubt whether, after 
all, there are not elements in human nature which must 
ever prove inaccessible to so-called “ scientific” investiga- 
tion. If God at certain seasons confers on man special 
gifts, which could not come to him as effects of causes open 
to our research, well may his former admirers exclaim, as 
they do, with amazement and regret, “ What, then, becomes 
of the theory of Evolution? What becomes of Sociology 
and the Science of History?” And when we further note 
that this great thinker not only allowed the possibility of 
such an intrusion of incalculable Divine influence as would 
utterly frustrate the leading aims of Positivism, but actually 
exhorted men to hope that this supposed interposition is a 


* P. 240. + Fortnightly Review, Jan. 1875. 
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fact, we cannot avoid the conclusion that, as we before said, 
the chains of intellectual habit which bound our author's 
thought were at length yielding to the gentle but irresistible 
pressure of a newly-awakened spiritual life and insight ; 
and that, ere his departure from this world, he was begin- 
ning to understand and appreciate in some rudimentary 
way the wondrous spirituality of that prophet of Nazareth 
whose sublime morality he had long reverenced. If we 
suppose that a faint dawn of spiritual love, and its conse- 
quent vision, beguiled him at times, almost in spite of his 
understanding, into the attitude of discipleship to Jesus, 
and that in the serene faith of the Beloved Son he found a 
healing balm for his stricken heart, we can quite account 
for the otherwise inexplicable depth of admiration and 
reverence which he expresses for the Founder of the Chris- 
tian faith: 

“ About the life and sayings of Jesus there is a stamp of per- 
sonal originality, combined with profundity of insight, which, if we 
abandon the idle expectation of finding scientific precision where 
something very different was aimed at, must place the Prophet 
of Nazareth, even in the estimation of those who have no belief 
in his inspiration, in the very first rank of the men of sublime 
genius of whom our species can boast. When this pre-eminent 
genius is combined with the qualities of probably the greatest 
moral reformer and martyr to that mission who ever existed upon 
earth, religion cannot be said to have made a bad choice in pitching 
on this man as the ideal representative and guide of humanity.” * 


Why does he thus place Jesus in the foremost position 
among men of sublime genius? Not assuredly for the 
breadth and accuracy of his philosophical views, for never 
was a teacher who placed more reliance on spiritual intui- 
tions and expressed himself in stronger terms of certainty 
ou matters concerning which Mr. Mill's ideal philosopher 
would never venture beyond faint hopes and slender pro- 
babilities. Nor would even the position of Jesus as a moral 
teacher justify, in Mr. Mill’s view, this ascription to him of 
the highest genius. His moral maxims Mr. Mill admitted 
to be of the loftiest character ; still they omitted “many 
essential elements of the highest morality 7+ and surely 
from a utilitarian point of view, Christ’s ethical theory was 

* P. 254, + Treatise on Liberty, p. 91. 
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anything but adequate or correct. We can only suppose, 
then, that this supremacy of genius was attributed to Jesus 
because Mr. Mill vaguely felt that there is a spiritual dis- 
cernment intimately connected with the warmth and purity 
of the heart’s best affections, and that in Jesus this divine 
vision existed in unique clearness and richness. The exi- 
gencies of the case compel us to the conclusion that Mr. 
Mill would never have spoken »f him and his mission in 
such unmeasured terms of eulogy had he not to some extent 
trusted, as well as hoped, that the spiritual announcements 
of the gospel were not mere subjective fancies, but reliable 
revelations of objective reality. It must be granted that he 
speaks of this spiritual faculty as an exceptional gift made 
to Jesus alone ; but it is evident that, if the passage between 
the human soul and the spiritual world be once opened, the 
case of Jesus would come to be regarded as typical of that 
of mankind at large, and intuitional faith would, slowly, 
perhaps, but yet certainly, supplant our author's philosophy. 
Just as the Experientialism and Utilitarianism of Hartley 
and Priestley, associated as they were with belief in a special 
revelation and with intense reverence for the personal cha- 
racter of Jesus, underwent of necessity a gradual transfor- 
mation into the religious philosophy of Channing and 
Martineau, so we believe that Mr. Mill’s admission of a 
possible communion between Christ and God would probably 
in the course of time have expanded into a like admission in 
the case of every man, and that in this way his soul would 
have finally disengaged itself from the trammels of Sensation- 
alism, and have become prepared to study and appreciate 
those internal evidences of the truths of Religion, in the light 
and warmth of which his faint probabilities would have 
ripened into satisfying faith, and his hope of immortality 
would have blossomed into a sweet and peaceful confidence 
that death is powerless to remove us from the undying love 
and sympathy of that Eternal One in whose everlasting 
arms the devout soul trustfully reposes. 


CHARLES B. UPTon. 
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14. The Liberal Party and the Catholics, London: Long- 
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15. The True and False Infallibility of the Popes: a Contro- 
versial Reply to Dr. Schulte. By Dr. Joseph Fessler, 
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THERE is a temporary lull in the controversy on the Vati- 
can decrees. The defenders of Ultramontanism have said 
their say; Mr. Gladstone has published his “ Answer to 
Replies and Reproofs ;” and for the present there appears 
to be an end of the matter. The truce, however, is hardly 
one that we can expect to last long; for if it should prove 
permanent, it must be counted as a confession of defeat on 
the side of the Papal party. Mr. Gladstone’s reply is so 
minute, so exhaustive, so crushing ; he so completely grap- 
ples with and disposes of the arguments of his adversaries, 
as to make it impossible that he should be left in possession 
of the field, unless it is felt to be a quite hopeless task to 
contest the ground. Only disputants who were either igno- 
rant of the apparent force of arguments, or conscious of utter 
inferiority of strength, would dream of leaving Mr. Glad- 
stone’s last pamphlet without reply ; and as Roman Catho- 
lic controversialists are wanting neither in logical astuteness 
nor in quiet self-confidence, we await with some interest 
the next phase of the debate. In the mean time, the present 
seems to be a favourable opportunity, not for reviewing the 
controversy, which cannot be better done than Mr. Glad- 
stone has already done it, but for indicating an opinion in 
regard to its principal points, as well as for entering upon 
some developments of the question which have in part 
escaped the notice both of Mr. Gladstone and his critics. 

In the fight which Mr. Gladstone has carried on against 
so many and such doughty opponents, the very inequality 
of the odds has given him one advantage. He has chosen 
his own line of attack and has stuck to it. He has been 
under no temptation to make himself responsible for incon- 
sistent arguments. On the other hand, only the most faith- 
ful sons of the infallible Church would venture to assert that 
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Dr. Newman's defence of the Vatican decrees is perfectly 
in accord with Archbishop Manning’s. The latter boldly 
throws his shield over the extreme Ultramontane theory ; 
the former cautiously distinguishes, minimizes, yields. To 
teli the truth, there are some words in Dr. Newman’s 
pamphlet in regard to “ chronic extravagances of knots of 
Catholics here and there,’"* which are perhaps harder than 
anything Mr. Gladstone has said, especially if we take into 
account the quarter from which they come. Dr. Manning 
denies Mr. Gladstone’s facts, as well as disputes his inferences ; 
Dr. Newman does little more than cleverly turn the flank 
of one, and subtly steal something from the cogency of the 
other. If these distinguished divines were Protestant con- 
troversialists, there would be little in this to object to. It 
would be the most natural thing in the world that each 
should look at the subject from his own point of view, and 
define and defend his own position. But all this is singularly 
out of place in champions of the infallible Church, and in 
a debate on Infallibility. From them we have a right to 
ask that they shall use terms in the same sense, and state 
a single doctrine. What would Bossuet say if he could live 
to hear this diversity of voices on the Catholic side of 
controversy, while the Protestant utterance is but one? 
After all, for the devout Papalist, there need be no doubt as 
to which of these two pamphlets expresses the mind of the 
Holy See: Manning is called to Rome to receive the highest 
reward which a Pope has to bestow on a faithful servant ; 
Newman is left in Birmingham, the leader of only a little 
band of Oratorians, though, in the esteem of all but Ultra- 
montane Englishmen, the greatest Catholic divine of the age. 

It is curious as well as instructive to note the way in 
which these two divines severally meet Mr. Gladstone's 
assertion that the promulgation of the Vatican decrees 
really introduced a new element into the relations of the 
Pope to Catholic believers. He shews, with a superfluity 
of evidence which might easily be made ten times more 
superfluous than it is, that the infallibility of the Pope was 
formally denied by the Irish divines with whom the English 
Government of the day entered into negociations before the 
repeal of the Catholic disabilities. This is naturally the side 
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on which the subject would present itself to an English 
statesman, recollecting compacts that have been made, and 
compacts that may yet be broken; but it would not have 
been difficult for him to shew that the policy of the Papacy 
for the last three hundred years has been one of centraliza- 
tion, of the discouragement of the national idea, of imposing 
a Roman uniformity upon traditions and customs which for- 
merly differed almost from diocese to diocese. The long 
struggle against the Gallican liberties, the comparatively 
recent condemnation of La Mennais and Montalembert, might 
have pointed the moral from the history of France. The 
concordats from which Austria and Southern Germany have 
only just broken loose, and the combat for life and death in 
which Rome is now engaged with Prussia, might have been 
adduced as evidence in the same direction. But the case 
of England is a marked and peculiar one. Our country was 
never at any time a very docile child of Rome. Anselm had 
his troubles, and no light ones, with Henry I.; St. Thomas 
of Canterbury and Henry II. agreed still worse; and the 
only time when all went smoothly was when a wretched 
and reckless coward like John disgraced the throne of 
England, and a great statesman like Innocent III. sat, at 
the very culmination of Papal power, in the Fisherman’s 
Chair. Even when the Reformation had run its arrested 
course, and a Protestant Princess reigned in England, there 
was a Papal and an anti-Papal party among Catholics : the 
Duke of Norfolk of that generation knew as well that he 
was plotting for Pope against Queen, as Lord Howard of 
Effingham that he was fighting for Queen against Pope. 
But with the death of Elizabeth this special contrariety of 
opinion ceased, and Catholics thenceforth became citizens 
who had indeed their strong political prejudices, but to whom 
a disqualification clung, and who missed the training which 
public life alone can give. They were much more a remnant 
of an ancient English Church than members of an CEcume- 
nical communion, and had very little love either for Italian 
priests or Italian devotions. Nor did any great change come 
over their spirit till within the memory of men still living. 
Peace and facility of travel have done something; something 
more the eager zeal of converts. The immigration of foreign 
ecclesiastics has not been without its effect, nor the re-esta- 
blishment of the hierarchy. Yet none of these things 
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would have worked the change, but for the policy of central- 
ization steadily pursued by the Holy See ; a policy deeply 
laid, long matured, slowly carried into effect, and crowned 
at last by the declaration of the personal infallibility of the 
Pope. How complete is the revolution may be gathered 
from the letters of Lord Camoys and Mr. Petre which this 
controversy has called forth. Their authors have been 
summarily visited with the sharpest penalties of the Church ; 
but they do not on that account the less represent the old 
English Catholics. From Lord Camoys to Mgr. Capel is 
the distance through which Roman Catholic development in 
England has moved during the last fifty years. 

To that part of Mr. Gladstone’s argument which is coinci- 
dent with the above statements, Dr. Newman makes no 
answer, save one which unconsciously betrays his cause. 
The fact is, that, as outside observers interpret his career, 
no man is a greater sufferer by these things than he. His 
loyalty to his Church is, subjectively at least, so perfect, as 
to make it difficult to speak of his ecclesiastical position in 
terms which he will not find offensive ; but those who, both 
before and since his conversion, have been the most ardent 
and reverential admirers of his great qualities, and recognize 
in him one of the religious forces which appear but once in 
a century, have been most pained to see the comparative 
obscurity in which Rome leaves her greatest and most 
persuasive English champion, and the little use that she 
makes of powers which might suffice to move a nation. 
Perhaps it may be said that Rome is always astute in the 
adaptation of means to ends; that she makes Bishops of 
men who can administer, and has no mitre for the men of 
genius in whom this particular gift is wanting. But the 
Cardinalate is for scholars as well as for statesmen, and 
the red hat which Baronius and Bellarmine, as well as Mai 
and Pitra in later days, have worn, would not have mis- 
become the head of our great English divine. But the fact 
is, that he is not Italian enough. He is Catholic without 
being blindly Ultramontane. He lays bare to the world in 
this very pamphlet some of his scruples as to the promul- 
gation of the decrees which he is defending. So he says 
nothing as to the change of Catholic sentiment which has 
left him stranded high and dry above the tide of Papal 
favour, and contents himself with the assertion that English 
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statesmen between 1820 and 1830 ought to have gone not 
to Bishop Doyle, but to the Pope himself. The mischief 
all came of the stupid English prejudice against direct ne- 
gociations with the Holy See: “I think it is impossible that 
the British Government could have entered into formal 
negociations with the Pope, without its transpiring in the 
course of them, and its becoming perfectly clear, that Rome 
could never be a party to such a pledge as England wanted, 
and that no pledge from Catholics was of any value to 
which Rome was not a party.”* And then, in another 
passage,+ he draws out not only the analogy between the 
Pope and other independent sovereigns, but that between 
English Catholics and subjects of a foreign state in En- 
gland. What more can Mr. Gladstone want? Had he said, 
as Dr. Newman virtually admits, that Catholics in England 
are politically in the position of foreigners, and therefore 
bound by a superior to any English allegiance, what cries 
of undeserved insult would have rent the air! And surely 
to assert that no pledge from Catholics to which Rome is not 
a party can be of any value, is only to reiterate in slightly 
different terms the allegation out of which this whole dispute 
has arisen—“that no one can become Rome’s convert without 
placing his civil loyalty and duty at the mercy of another.” 

Archbishop Manning adopts another and a bolder line 
of argument. The Vatican Council has changed nothing. 
It has not declared, but only defined, a doctrine. “The 
infallibility of the Head of the Church was a doctrine 
of Divine Faith before it was defined in 1870.”t For the 
proof of this thesis, he contents himself with referring to 
his own book, “ Petri Privilegium,” giving at the same time 
a very brief analysis of the evidence adduced in it. The 
distinction between the personal infallibility of the Pope 
and the infallibility of the Church as expressed in the 
decrees of a General Council, with which Protestant stu- 
dents of the Catholic system have so long been familiar, is, 
it appears, mere “ Gallicanism,” always repudiated at Rome, 
and now formally and for ever condemned. The boldness 
of the assertion almost takes away one’s breath : it is neces- 
sary to call to mind the fact, that both boldness of assertion 
* Letter to the Duke of Norfolk, p. 14. 
} Manning: The Vatican Decrees, &c., p. 15. 
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and cautiousness of explanation are controversial weapons 
which Catholic theologians know how to employ upon 
fitting occasion. For proof of the contrary proposition, 
especially in connection with the declarations made by 
Catholic divines before emancipation, we may refer to Mr. 
Gladstone's last pamphlet. Here it may be enough to ask, 
why, if the Vatican decrees are really of so little impor- 
tance, was so vast and complex a machinery put in motion 
to secure their enactment? Why were they proclaimed to 
Europe with so much pomp and circumstance? Why has 
Rome for their sake thought it worth while not only to 
brave a schism, but to encounter the foreseen opposition of 
a civil power so strong and so resolute as Germany? Other 
assailants of Mr. Gladstone, again, while agreeing with Dr. 
Manning that the Vatican decrees have made no change in 
the relation of the Church to civil powers, explain the 
statement in a sense which is really contradictory to the 
Archbishop's. He says that there is no change, because 
the Church always believed in the personal infallibility of 
the Pope ; they say that there is no change because, practi- 
cally, the infallibility of the Pope and the infallibility of 
the Church are the same thing. To each of these state- 
ments there is a valid answer, but the answer is not the 
same. If, before 1870, Catholics in general believed in the 
Papal infallibility, all Catholics were not obliged to believe 
in it on pain of excommunication: what was (to take Dr. 
Manning's view) an almost universal opinion, has now be- 
come a matter of imperative faith. On the other hand, to 
assert that there is no difference between an infallibility 
diffused through a Church, and an infallibility concentrated 
in a person ; between an infallibility which can only speak 
when, after long preparation, a General Council has been 
collected, and coaxed or coerced into apparent unanimity, 
and an infallibility which makes itself heard by the voice 
of a single old man whenever he chooses to assume the seat 
of authoritative teaching, is to insult the understandings of 
those to whom the allegation is made. We hear much from 
Dr. Newman and Dr. Fessler of the “Schola Theologorum,” 
whose business it is to draw out the exact meaning of those 
Papal utterances which are so utterly beyond the reach of 
private interpretation. We confess that we should like to 
commend to the attention of that learned body, whatever it 
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may be, the various lines of defence adopted by the Catho- 
lic assailants of Mr. Gladstone. It would tax even their 
practised ingenuity to combine them all into one compact 
and concordant body of doctrine. 

The fact is, that the present is only a very marked and 
illustrative case of a procedure with which Rome is familiar. 
Precisely the same thing took place in regard to the doc- 
trine of the Immaculate Conception and its promulgation, 
although the process then, to a large extent, escaped Pro- 
testant criticism, from the fact that the doctrine involved 
was so remote from common Christian belief. The dog- 
matic idea had for centuries been floating in the atmosphere 
of Catholic thought; sometimes quietly growing in popular 
favour, sometimes sinking for a while out of sight ; often 
made the object of controversy between rival schools of 
theology, and in the process gaining distinctness and con- 
sistency ; always defended by many as a matter of faith, 
never without a few who looked upon it as an unproved 
truth, or denied it as a mischievous superstition ; till at 
last, when the time was ripe, Rome, which had always care- 
fully watched the nascent dogma and lent a subtle aid to 
shape it, made itself the exponent of the popular will, and, 
defining the new article of belief, declared it to be a genuine 
development of immemorial Christian truth, and a part of 
the Apostolic deposit. Then of course a score of eager 
champions at once of the Church and of the Virgin’s honour 
rise up to prove that it has always been so, making the 
most of all expressions of opinion on the positive, throwing 
discredit upon all on the negative side of the controversy, 
till soon it needs a prolonged study of Church history, and 
that too with an alert and critical intellect, ere one can 
disentangle from the mass of confusing statements the true 
character of the development which has undoubtedly taken 
place. So also in what may be called matters of adminis- 
tration, the process is strictly analogous. How are new 
Saints made? Some hysterical nun, like Sceur Marie Ala- 
coque,* creates a commotion in the neighbourhood of her 
own convent by the marvellous visions which are credu- 
lously caught up and eagerly retailed by her confessor : her 
enigee spiritual privileges redound too much to the glory 
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of her own order not to be accepted as true and made the 
foundation of a special devotion: presently the Jesuits see 
in them a means of religious influence, and authorization 
for the new observances is sought from Rome. At first it is 
very grudgingly given, and only to the members of a special 
community ; but on this encouragement the superstition 
spreads, takes shape, gathers width and force; a literature 
accumulates about it; a society is formed to foster it; 
simple people make it the foundation of a favourite form of 
piety ; until at last Pope Pius IX. formally acknowledges in 
successive briefs the heroic virtues of the sister, then the 
truth of her miracles, and finally, in 1864, issues the decree 
of beatification. Who can doubt that the honour of canoni- 
zation, the more signal for coming from the hands of an 
infallible Pope, will soon be conferred upon the nun of 
Paray-le-Monial? In this connection, too, the reader's 
memory will turn to the disgraceful stories of La Salette 
and of Lourdes. They are all instances, upon different 
fields, how the policy of Rome is to take advantage, when 
the right time comes, of popular credulity and superstition, 
and, when the advantage is taken, to re-write history in 
accordance with the issue. 

There is, it must be confessed, a striking difference be- 
tween Vaticanism as described by Mr. Gladstone and as 
defended by Dr. Newman and Dr. Manning. What the 
one paints in vivid colours (the phrase is hardly too strong) 
as “hostis humani generis,” the others fondly and persua- 
sively represent as the cement of civilization, the guaran- 
tee of civil allegiance, the bond of moral order. And the 
question naturally arises, whether a system is not best 
seen and most completely understood from the inside, and 
whether these sympathetic defenders are not really more 
worthy of credit than any unfriendly critic? To which it 
must in all honesty be replied, that the Catholic system, 
not in this particular alone, has an inner and an outer 
side; one which is presented to critical inspection and 
judgment, another which answers to every-day practice ; 
and that with this conviction the Protestant student is com- 
pelled to take words in their common, obvious meaning, 
and to interpret phrases for himself, rather than accept the 
“minimizing” signification which is put upon them on fit- 
ting occasion. Or, to take another aspect of the same fact, 
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we must reserve to ourselves the right of appealing from 
the theoretical explanations of Catholic theologians, to the 
common practice of the Catholic Church ; from the doctrine 
as it appears in the theological treatises, to the doctrine as 
it shews itself in worship and in life. The commonest 
instance of what we mean is afforded by the cultus of the 
Virgin and the Saints. Every Catholic theologian is prompt 
to point out the difference in principle between this adora- 
tion and the worship due only to God. But does anybody 
believe that the great mass of the ignorant Catholic popu- 
lation of Europe at all apprehend so fine a distinction, or 
that with them the Virgin and the Saints do not practically 
stand between the soul and God, and blot Him out from 
view? So with regard to the reverence paid to images and 
relics. That there is no theoretical idolatry in it, we know 
very well; but that its effect with the superstitious and the 
untaught is practically idolatrous, and that the Church of 
Rome quietly acquiesces in its being so, it is impossible to 
deny. Again, Dr. Manning gives the fullest and apparently 
the most satisfactory assurances as to the relation of Rome 
to the civil rights of Protestants : 

“Tf Catholics were in power to-morrow in England, not a penal 
law would be proposed, nor the shadow of constraint be put upon 
the faith of any man. We would that all men fully believed the 
truth ; but a forced faith is an hypocrisy, hateful to God and 
men. If Catholics were in power to-morrow, not only would 
there be no penal laws of constraint, but no penal laws of pri- 
vation.” * 

And again : 

“T have given the reason and the principle upon which, if the 
Catholics were to-morrow the ‘ Imperial race’ in these kingdoms, 
they would not use political power to molest the divided and 
hereditary religious state of our people. We should not shut one 
of their churches or colleges or schools. They would have the 
same liberties we enjoy as a minority. JI hope the Nonconform- 
ists of England are prepared to say the same.” + 

These words are strong and precise: why, to state the 
simple truth in naked phrase, do we not believe them? 
Much more, why do they absolutely increase the suspicion 
which they are intended to allay? Because we have before 
our eyes at the present moment (not to disturb the dusty 
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archives of the past) an example of what Catholics are as 
an “Imperial race.”. When Archbishop Manning tells us 
what they would never do in England, we turn for informa- 
tion and warning to what they are actually doing in Spain. 

It is on this account, then, that the “ minimizing” expla- 
nations of these pamphlets do not give us or Mr. Gladstone 
much assurance as to the probable effect of the Vatican 
decrees. While the furthest possible from wishing to attri- 
bute any intentional insincerity to their writers, we feel not 
only that their statements are always liable to be overruled 
from the centre of infallibility, but that the Catholic system 
can only be fully and fairly interpreted by its general work- 
ing and effect. Almost all the parties to this controversy 
on the Catholic side agree in pointing out the limitations of 
infallibility contained in the definition itself; namely, that 
the Pope “has a divine assistance which preserves him from 
error” when he speaks ex cathedrdé, and “that he speaks ex 
cathedréd when he speaks under these five conditions: (1) as 
supreme teacher, (2) to the whole Church, (3) defining a 
doctrine, (4) to be held by the whole Church, (5) in faith 
and morals.’* And it is quite obvious that the enumeration 
of these five conditions opens a very wide field of historical 
controversy as to past Papal utterances. The whole argu- 
ment, indeed, of Bishop Fessler’s book on “The True and 
the False Infallibility of the Popes,’ which enjoys the 
special commendation of Pius LX., is to shew, in opposition 
to Professor Schulte, that the acta et dicta of the Popes, 
enumerated by him as ex cathedrd, do not really possess 
that quality, and are not to be regarded as infallible. Indeed, 
the impression with which we rise from the perusal both of 
Dr. Fessler and Dr. Newman is, that nothing can well be 
more difficult than to know what Papal utterance is ex 
cathedré and what is not, and that the only safe course is 
to refer each particular case to the practised subtlety of the 
“Schola Theologorum.” Even with regard to the Syllabus 
of Eighty Errors, countenanced by Pius IX. in the course 
of his Pontificate, Dr. Newman points out that, 

“ __ intrinsically and viewed in itself, it is nothing more than 
a digest of certain errors made by an anonymous writer. There 
would be nothing on the face of it to shew that the Pope had 
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ever seen it page by page, unless the ‘ Imprimatur’ implied in 
the Cardinal’s letter had been an evidence of this. It has no 
mark or seal put upon it which gives it a direct relation to the 
Pope. Who is its author? Some select theologian or high official 
doubtless : can it be Cardinal Antonelli himself? No, surely : 
anyhow, it is not the Pope: and I do not see my way to accept 
it for what it is not. I do not speak as though I had any diffi- 
culty in recognizing and condemning the errors which it cata- 
logues, did the Pope himself bid me ; but he has not as yet done 
so, and he cannot delegate his Magisterium to another. I wish, 
with St. Jerome, to ‘speak with the Successor of the Fisherman 
and the Disciple of the Cross.’ I assent to that which the Pope 
propounds in faith and morals, but it must be he, speaking 
officially, personally and immediately, and not any one else who 
has a hold over me. The Syllabus is not an official act, because 
it is not signed, for instance, with ‘ Datum Rome, Pius P. P. IX.,’ 
of ‘sub annulo Piscatoris,’ or in some other way : it is not a per- 
sonal, for he does not address his ‘ Venerabiles Fratres,’ or ‘ Dilecto 
Filio,’ or speak as ‘ Pius Episcopus:’ it is not an immediate, for 
it comes to the Bishops only through the Cardinal Minister of 
State. If, indeed, the Pope should ever make that anonymous 
compilation directly his own, then of course I should bow to it 
and accept it as strictly his.”* 

All this, and much more of the same exquisite dialecti- 
cal subtlety, may, we suppose, be taken as a specimen of 
the way in which it may some day be denied (should it 
prove desirable) that the Syllabus is a Papal utterance ev 
cathedrd. Inthe mean time, it may be observed that the 
logic is practically harmless, and that Dr. Newman does 
not run any risk of the sin of disobedience. Although the 
Syllabus “has no dogmatic force,” “it is to be received with 
profound submission, as having been sent by the Pope’s 
authority to the Bishops of the world.” But “by an act of 
obedience, not of faith, that obedience being shewn by 
having recourse to the original and authoritative documents 
(allocutions and the like) to which the Syllabus pointedly 
refers.”"+ All this reminds us of Kant’s celebrated device 
of metaphysics, by which truths which had been shewn to 
have no basis in the region of the Pure, were firmly settled 
on fresh foundations in that of the Practical reason. Theo- 
retically, it is a very difficult and almost impossible thi: 
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to be certain when the Pope speaks ex cathedré and with 
the attribute of infallibility. No layman, and hardly any 
divine, can tell ; the only oracle, if one only knew how and 
where to have recourse to it, is the “Schola Theologorum.” 
But if this state of uncertainty can always be terminated 
by an utterance of the Pontiff himself, made with observ- 
ance of a few simple precautions, so that he can infallibly 
decree any definition of his own or his predecessors to 
have been infallibly made; or even if, putting the question 
of infallibility aside, the Pope claims for his acts and defini- 
tions the same kind and measure of obedience as if he were 
infallible-—the controversy, however it may still rage upon 
the ground of theory, is practically at an end. And this 
is the way in which the question presents itself to political 
thinkers who may be less qualified than Mr. Gladstone to 
keep their heads clear amid the tortuous windings of scho- 
lastic debate. What are the claims which fhe Pope actually 
makes upon the obedience of Catholics, and how far are 
these claims practically admitted? We subjoin an elo- 
quent passage in a sermon preached by Dr. Newman in the 
church of the Birmingham Oratory, in October, 1866, which, 
to our mind, is absolutely conclusive on this point. It falls 
short, indeed, of the admissions required by the Vatican 
decrees, but it admits quite enough for the Protestant con- 
troversialist. 

“ And now, though I might say much more about the prero- 
gatives of the Holy Father, the visible head of the Church, I 
have said more than enough for the purpose which has led to 
my speaking about him at all. I have said that, like St. Peter, 
he is the Vicar of his Lord. He can judge, and he can acquit ; 
he can pardon, and he can condemn ; he can command, and he 
can permit ; he can forbid, and he can punish. He has a supreme 
jurisdiction over the people of God. He can stop the ordinary 
course of sacramental mercies ; he can excommunicate from the 
ordinary grace of redemption ; and he can remove again the ban 
which he has inflicted. 1t is the rule of Christ’s providence, 
that what His Vicar does in severity or in mercy upon earth, 
He himself confirms in heaven. And in saying all this I have 
said enough for my purpose, because that purpose is to define 
our obligations to him. That is the point on which our Bishop 
has fixed our attention, ‘ our obligations to the Holy See ; and 
what need I say more to measure our own duty to it, and to 
him who sits in it, than to say that, in his administration of 
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Christ’s kingdom, in his religious acts, we must never oppose his 
will, or dispute his word, or criticise his policy, or shrink from 
his side? There are kings of the earth who have despotic autho- 
rity, which their subjects obey indeed, but disown in their hearts; 
but we must never murmur at that absolute rule which the 
Sovereign Pontiff has over us, because it is given to him by 
Christ, and, in obeying him, we are obeying his Lord. We must 
never suffer ourselves to doubt that, in his government of the 
Church, he is guided by an intelligence more than human. His 
yoke is the yoke of Christ ; he has the responsibility of his own 
acts, not we ; and to his Zord must he render account, not to us. 
Even in secular matters it is ever safe to be on his side, dan- 
gerous to be on the side of his enemies. Our duty is, not indeed 
to mix up Christ’s Vicar with this or that party of men, because 
he in his high station is above all parties,—but to look at his 
formal deeds, and to follow him whither he goeth, and never to 
desert him, however he may be tried, but to defend him at all 
hazards, and against all comers, as a son would a father, and as 
a wife a husband, knowing that his cause is the cause of God. 
And so, as regards his successors, if we live to see them, it is our 
duty to give them in like manner our dutiful allegiance and our 
unfeigned service, and to follow them also whithersoever they go, 
having that same confidence that each in his turn and in his own 
day will do God’s work and will, which we felt in their prede- 
cessors, now taken away to their eternal reward.’’* 


The whole conflict, however, as. to the suggested anta- 
gonism between the claims of the Pope and those of civil 
allegiance, appears to us to have been too much carried on 
in the airy regions of abstract principles and impossible 
cases. No one doubts that English Catholics are as loyal 
to the Queen and Constitution—taking the word loyal in 
its ordinary sense—as any one else, and it is not wonder- 
ful that they resent the invitation to purge themselves of 
disloyalty as something like an insult. Were ever the 
Catholic powers of Europe to unite in a second expedition 
against England, we should confidently expect our Catho- 
lic fellow-citizens to be among the foremost in repelling it, 
though it were never so blessed and encouraged by the Pope. 
Although there are questions which may be called ques- 
tions of allegiance which are really pressing, these are not 
they, and the very discussion of these calls away atten- 
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tion from the real difficulties of the case. Nothing can be 
easier, or less satisfactory, than to weave imposing theories 
as to the different character of the Spiritual and Temporal 
power, and the essential distinction between them ; to shew 
that in all men there is a reserved region of possible disobe- 
dience to the law, in which, with Protestants, Conscience 
reigns, with Catholics, the Pope, and that Conscience is 
really the less manageable by political influence of the two ; 
to prove (on paper) that the Pope is always on the side of 
civil allegiance, and cannot, by the necessity of his office, 
countenance rebellion. At the same time, we shall never, 
on this track, arrive at the heart of the difficulty. Dr. 
Newman sees plainly where it is, although, at the same 
time, he refuses to touch it, when he says,* “ The circum- 
ferences of State jurisdiction and of Papal are for the most 
part quite apart from each other ; there are just some few 
degrees out of the 360 in which they intersect, and Mr. 
Gladstone, instead of letting these cases of intersection 
alone till they occur actually, asks me what I should do if 
I found myself placed in the space intersected.” Now our 
contention is, that these cases do actually occur, and are 
occurring every day, and that the real Catholic difficulty 
does not at all arise in connection with possible Armadas 
and impossible revolutions, but with questions of marriage, 
and burial, and education, and monastic life, which are in 
various ways calling for solution. And if it should be said 
that while the Catholic Church reserves the right to press 
her full claims in regard to these matters in countries 
which are still undividedly Catholic, she abandons all 
jurisdiction except over her own children in Protestant 
states, we must further point out that the specific difficulty 
with which we have to deal, is the discovery of a modus 
vivendi between a Protestant government and Catholic sub- 
jects which shall preserve the just rights of both. 

First, then, is the question of Marriage. Mr. Gladstone 
has a controversy with some of his assailants as to whether 
he has rightly interpreted the Syllabus in regard to the 
doctrine of sacramental marriage, or has misrepresented the 
opinion held by Rome as to the validity of English Pro- 
testant marriages.*+ He is quite competent to deal with his 
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foes on this or any other point. Some of us, perhaps, might 
be inclined to cut the knot of the difficulty by declaring 
that so long as our marriages were celebrated according to 
the law of the land and the dictates of our own religious 
conscience, we were profoundly indifferent to what the Pope 
might think of their validity. But the question of mixed 
marriages is a more practical one. It is well known that 
Roman Catholic priests in England and America refuse to 
celebrate such marriages unless an undertaking is given at 
the time of the celebration, that a// the children shall be 
brought up in the old faith. Formerly the tacit agreement 
used to be, that the girls followed their mother’s, the boys 
their father’s religion: now this is quite obsolete. It is 
needless to point out what a powerful engine of conversion 
may be brought to bear upon families by the sacramental 
theory of marriage ; how, on the one side, women may be 
terrified into submission by the thought that their wedlock, 
if unblessed by the priest, is no better than a state of con- 
cubinage ; on the other, men at a careless or excited moment 
may be inveigled into a promise from which they cannot 
afterwards free themselves, however bitterly they may rue 
it. In England, this difficulty has never yet, so far as we 
know, led to any collision between the Church of Rome 
and the Courts of Law; but the danger is always there, and 
the violence upon the rights of the Protestant parent may 
be perpetrated at any time. It is as nearly as possible 
forty years since the question came up in an acute form in 
Rhenish Prussia, when the Archbishop of Cologne was 
thrown into prison for refusing to celebrate a mixed mar- 
riage without such an agreement as we have mentioned, 
and was supported in a vigorous allocution by Gregory X VI. 
And readers of Montalembert’s life (and few could claim or 
desire to be more liberal in his Catholicism than he) will 
recollect to how high a pitch his facile enthusiasm was 
raised by the spectacle of Rome thus interfering to throw 
her shield over her servants when struck down in the exe- 
cution of their duty, and how completely he ignored the 
right of the Protestant parent to a share in the education 
of his child. 

A case has been before the English Law Courts within 
the last few months, which, however little important in 
itself, shews how Catholic Church and Protestant State may 
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come into collision upon a different ground. In 1869, a 
Canadian Catholic, named Joseph Guibord, died at Montreal 
in ill odour with his Church, but not absolutely excomuni- 
cated. He had belonged to a “ Canadian Institute” which 
had upon the shelves of its library books prohibited by the 
“Index.” For this offence the Curé of Montreal refused 
to inter his body in the parish cemetery unless his friends 
were willing that he should lie in the part of the ground 
reserved for unbaptized persons. But they objected to this: 
the body was temporarily deposited in the Protestant ceme- 
tery ; and the widow first, and afterwards at her death the 
Canadian Institute, brought an action against the Curé. The 
Primary Court of Lower Canada issued a mandamus for the 
burial, which was, however, set aside by the superior courts, 
and the suit was finally brought, by appeal, before the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council. Here the original judg- 
ment was sustained and the burial of the deceased ordered ; 
though we do not know whether the court has been obeyed, 
or whether the Curé and his Bishop still persist in their 
refusal. This particular case has probably been argued on 
the basis of French Canadian law; but it is obvious that 
in England it might have arisen as a question of the right 
of the deceased or his heirs to the six feet of freehold land 
which formed the grave. So, again, with regard to monastic 
institutions. We say nothing here as to the general ques- 
tion of allowing the indefinite multiplication of convents 
and religious orders in England, at the very time when most 
continental nations, even if Catholic, have come to the con- 
clusion that they are contrary to a sound social policy ; 
although this is a matter which, in our view, is destined in 
a few years to engage much more general attention than it 
does now. But it is plain that at any moment questions of 
personal liberty or the right to property may arise in con- 
nection with them which would put the Church and the 
Courts into hostile collision. And it would greatly astonish 
us if the Court of Queen’s Bench were to admit for an 
instant the claim of the Church to indicate the boundary- 
line between its own jurisdiction and that of the State. 

The most important and most immediately pressing of 
these questions is, however, that of primary education. The 
State insists, though with something less than its full voice 
of authority, that all children of a certain age shall be edu- 
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cated; the Catholic Church answers, with a conditional 
obedience, that her children shall be educated indeed, but 
only in her schools. She refuses to allow them to be taught 
in Board schools, although she sends her members to sit 
upon School Boards ; and as in our great cities the claims 
upon her are more than she can speedily answer, a large 
number are untaught while the requisite schools are being 
slowly built. Wherever there is a large Catholic population, 
as in Liverpool and Manchester, it is felt to be absolutely 
impossible to put in force stringent compulsory regulations : 
the non possumus of the Church stands irrevocably in the 
way ; and the attempt to sweep the street arabs, a large pro- 
portion of whom are Catholic by birth, if not in faith, into 
Board schools would result in consequences which no one 
chooses to face. At present, it must honestly be confessed, 
we evade the difficulty, probably with more prudence than 
courage. We do not choose to come to blows with the 
Catholic Church. We shrink from assuming what any con- 
science could resent as an attitude of persecution. But it 
must not be forgotten that we do this at the cost of post- 
poning the execution of social regulations which we believe 
to be not only beneficial but necessary to the national wel- 
fare. At any moment a mandate from Rome might arrive 
to alter the whole position of affairs: it might altogether 
remove, it might indefinitely exacerbate the difficulty : but 
in either case we should feel that we were dealing, not with 
English citizens, who, helping to mould the general policy, 
were content to submit to its influence, but with a foreign 
and an unfriendly power, guided by motives which we could 
do nothing to control, and aiming at ends with which we 
had nothing in common. 

Whether Mr. Gladstone has done wisely or unwisely in 
raising this issue at this particular moment, will be decided 
very differently according to the side from which the ques- 
tion is approached. It has been said with some justice that 
he has worked on common political ground with the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy since the publication of the Vatican 
decrees, and that their opposition to his Irish University 
Bill ought not to have been needed to open his eyes to the 
true character of this last development of Ultramontane 
policy. But we believe that Mr. Gladstone’s account of the 
way in which this matter presented itself before him is not 
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only true, but the whole truth. The disputes in the English 
Church (with which he is in many ways very nearly con- 
cerned) drew from him the paper on Ritualism in the Con- 
temporary Review, and an incautious paragraph in that 
paper led, by the most natural transition possible, to a dis- 
cussion of the Vatican decrees. Other men, but not he, 
might have shrunk under any circumstances from bringing 
such a storm about their heads, or might have waited for 
some more obvious occasion, or might have calculated more 
carefully the consequences to himself or his party. What 
these consequences will be it is not difficult to foresee. 
The alliance between Catholics and Liberals created by the 
reiaoval of the Catholic disabilities, and cemented by many 
subsequent struggles for equal religious rights for all, has 
long been loosening, and will soon crumble to pieces. Gra- 
titude is a virtue that has only a doubtful and precarious 
place in party politics. There is a natural alliance between 
Catholicism and Conservatism, grounded in the essence of 
each, and to this affairs are about to revert. The change 
will not be effected all at once; men cannot lightly or 
quickly throw off the political habits of a lifetime; and as 
it takes place, other changes, tending towards party coun- 
terpoise, will take place with it. Possibly the Liberal party 
may pass through even a darker hour of discouragement 
than that which now impends, before the revolution of 
alliances is fully effected; possibly men may blame Mr. 
Gladstone for having contributed to a weakness which will 
be felt to be at once disabling and disheartening. But we 
shall find in the long run that we have nothing to regret in 
preferring our principles to our friends, or even in serving 
our friends after they have ceased to be friendly. The great 
Liberal party of England has no higher object than to secure 
equal religious rights for all citizens, and in the attainment 
of that object it knows no difference between Catholic and 
Protestant. But it will listen to no claims, from any side, 
which involve an infringement upon the rights of others, 
and it will allow no Church to erect itself above the Law. 


CHARLES BEARD. 














VI—A NEW VOLUME OF SERMONS. 


The Soul's Way to God, and other Sermons, preached in 
Liverpool. By Charles Beard, B.A. London: Williams 
and Norgate. 1875. 


THERE are many battles wherein victory is sure to rest 
with the least encumbered troops. Such a crisis in contro- 
versial warfare seems to be just now impending; and the 
heavy battalions of the Churches in imposing uniform, but 
laden with impedimenta, have indefinitely less chance of 
turning the flank of the formidable Agnostic host, than the 
lighter corps of liberal thinkers who do not carry a super- 
fluous ounce of dogma into the field. Needless to add, the 
advantage of the latter is still more decisive when, as usually 
happens, they are supplied with logical “arms of precision,” 
while the heavy orthodox brigade still loads Brown Bess to 
the muzzle with texts, or even sometimes recurs to the yet 
earlier halberds and clubs of sheer sacerdotal Authority. 
For some years back, the ablest men in the orthodox ranks 
have been well aware that the pen of a great Unitarian 
thinker has done more for the cause of essential Faith than 
all the Bampton Lectures and Sermons against Unbelief 
published by their own party for a generation ; and now, in 
the author of the present volume, they will recognize ano- 
ther powerful ally from the same liberal camp, who deals 
with the enemy with a freedom they dare not use, and with 
an ability few of them can parallel. It is not necessary, in 
addressing the readers of the Theological Review, to make 
personal introduction of its editor, to many of us a much 
honoured friend, to some a very highly valued pastor. For 
the present purpose, a brief notice of this, the most impor- 
tant literary work (if we except his History of Port Royal) 
for which he has yet found time, and which is in fact the 
monument of his pulpit labours during the last year or two, 
is all that will be desired. Before proceeding to attempt 
such a notice, however, I must (lest the preceding para- 
graphs should have conveyed a false impression) state at 
the outset that, though the book deals masterfully with the 
controversies of the age, it is a great deal else beside a book 
of controversy. If some readers will prize it chiefly because 
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it clears the ground of religion of many thorns, a larger 
number will enjoy it because they will find planted therein 
so many flowers of sweet and beautiful thoughts. We shall 
hear the last, it is to be hoped, ere long of the old delusion 
that creeds grow bare and dry in proportion as they become 
pure and true; and that a “cold” religion means a religion 
wherein love and worship are centered on One Good Being, 
not divided among several of various characteristics ; and 
wherein the emotions of the worshiper are not heated artifi- 
cially by any reflected glow from the Lake of Fire. The 
real chilliness of the elder Unitarianism came from its alli- 
ance with the lower Experience-Philosophy, not from its 
approximation towards a higher and more spiritual Theology. 

Mr. Beard begins by discussing “The Soul’s Way to God,” 
the true method of religious knowledge. He is ready to accept 
the position of Religion as at all times in a certain degree 
antagonistic to Philosophy, and being, indeed, specially re- 
markable for the vitality which now defies, and has defied 
for ages, all inimical approaches from the merely intellectual 
side. Like the olive-tree of Pallas on the Acropolis, which 
Xerxes cut down to the roots, it springs up, as soon as ever 
the tyranny is overpast, fresh and green as at first. But may 
we not go a step further even than this, and affirm that each 
time Religion uprears its head after the storm, it stands 
firmer than before? We have at least learned on every 
occasion that that blast will not uproot it. And now that 
a very Euroclydon has been blowing for years, and its ap- 
proaching crash has been heralded by a thousand voices, 
some in tones of triumph and some in alarm, what is the 
upshot of it all? As I have heard a clever woman say, 
“ People are terribly frightened because Huxley and Spencer 
and Tyndall have not fownd God. Did anybody ever sup- 
pose they were the proper persons to do so?” The marvel- 
lous achievements of Science, it would seem, have well-nigh 
turned the heads, both of those who effected and those who 
witnessed them. Just as the earliest triumphs of architec- 
ture on the plains of Shinar may have suggested the notion 
of building a tower which should reach to heaven, so simple 
folk in our day have leaped to the conclusion that it was the 
gentlemen who explored the stony records of geologic Time, 
and estimated the interstellar Space, who were qualified to 
bring us back the most reliable tidings of the Eternal and 
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Infinite ; and the intellectual intrepidity wherewith some of 
the Nimrods of science immediately volunteered to do what 
was expected of them, and pronounced freely, ex Professor's 
Chair, on the profoundest mysteries of theology and morals 
(not unaccompanied by lofty rebukes to theologians who 
have presumed without scientific training to open their lips 
about science), for a considerable time supported the con- 
fidence of the faithful. For some years there was a certain 
little clique whose watchword was said by profane observers 
to be, “There is no God; but it is a family secret.” Of 
late that important discovery has oozed out. A Society 
claiming to be the very quintessence of the metaphysical 
thought of the age, has, it is whispered, sat up half a 
night, and determined by vote taken at cock-crow that 
man is not immortal; while the cry has actually rung over 
Europe and America, “There is certainly no God, for Pro- 
fessor X has announced as much to the Congress of the 
British Association.” Now perhaps we may discern a slight 
turn in the tide ; the worst has possibly been said on the 
Agnostic side that is to be said, and it is found that it 
amounts only to telling us what the unknown Chaldean 
who wrote the book of Job seems to have seen pretty clearly 
several thousand years ago. It is not impossible that before 
long religious men will generally recognize that they owe 
a very great obligation to those same eminent physicists for 
having convinced us practically that, whatever may be the 
true method of religious inquiry, theirs is the wrong one. 
Seeking our way anxiously through a maze, it is a consi- 
derable help if we only meet a party running back from a 
false quest, and affording us the certainty that the way they 
have pursued leads to nothing. 

Just such negative help as this Mr. Beard proves that 
modern philosophy has rendered us. In the first place, he 
shews that it has not advanced a step in the way of dis- 
proving the fundamental fact on which religion is based— 
the existence of God. “The long outcome of philosophical 
speculation, especially in this its latest and most material 
stage, is not the rejection of the religious theory of the uni- 
verse, as some would have us believe, but the rejection of all 
theories upon a subject which is too vast and too compli- 
cated for human thought.” It gives up as vain the attempt 
to know the causes of things, and is content to watch appear- 
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ances as they pass, in a way which the old Greeks would 
have looked on as a shameful confession of the inability of 
Philosophy to do her own work. But it does not attempt 
to deny that there is a stupendous mystery behind all the 
phenomena to which it confines its vision ; nay, it has been 
driven to avow that the very forces of nature and the atoms 
of matter are all mysterious in their essence, and as far 
beyond its ken as the lofty heights of Divine Existence. 
“The idea that everything will be cleared up if only it is 
approached from the right side and by the inductive method, 
is quite exploded, at least for this generation.” The existence 
of this Central Secret of the universe, which Science owns her 
inability to reveal, is all that we need ask her to acknowledge. 
It is now to be tried whether there be not faculties in human 
nature more proper for the task—faculties which made the 
prophets of old true “seers” even in the dim twilight of 
mortality, but which in these latter days we have been wont 
to browbeat and treat with neglect, if not derision. The 
work of the eighteenth century, and of the first half of the 
nineteenth, may almost be said to have been to turn out of 
court the only reliable witness to the “things of the spirit.” 
It may perhaps be reserved for our time to realize the story 
of the Pilgrims in Doubting Castle. “Now a little before 
day, good Christian, as one half-amazed, brake out in this 
passionate speech: What a fool, quoth he, am I thus to lie 
in a stinking dungeon when I may as well walk at liberty ! 
I have a key in my bosom that will, I am persuaded, open 
any lock in Doubting Castle. Then said Hopeful, That is 
good news, good brother. Pluck it out of thy bosom and 
try.” The convergence of the higher minds of the time to- 
wards the recognition of the double truth—that there is a 
Mystery behind Nature, and that the organ by which we 
explore Nature can never explore that Mystery—is the first 
point gained. The second point whose attainment we must 
hope in the future will be a similar convergence of opinion as 
to the spiritual organ which alone can supply the failure of 
the physico-scientific faculties. Its claims, its limitations 
and defects, may afterwards (with all History behind us) be 
not inadequately mapped, if we will but once for all repu- 
diate the two opposite errors between which the opinions of 
mankind have hitherto oscillated like a pendulum—the first, 
the error of fanatics that everything which claims to come 
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from the spiritual part of us is infallibly true; the second, 
the error of sceptics, that nothing which is thence derived 
can be relied on as truth at all. That we should possess a 
faculty either quite infallible or else wholly fallacious would 
be in either case equally astonishing and anomalous. 

Mr. Beard has written on the theme of the indestructible 
nature of religion, words which deserve to be pondered pro- 
foundly by the shallow talkers who would have us believe 
that our little systems of science and method are effectual 
mops to keep out from the human soul the ever-rising tide 
of religious longing and faith. “Why,” he asks—* why, in 
spite of philosophical discouragement, does religion still 
live? It never receives justification at the hands of science, 
but it is always knocking at the door of science and asking 
to be justified.” The truth is, that religion is based upon 
“certain primitive instincts of human nature which utterly 
refuse, in the soul which is conscious of them, to be reasoned 
out of existence.” Not in every soul does the faculty exist 
in a conscious state, and often it seems to sleep or to perish 
amid worldly cares and self-indulgence. But all this has 
been known long ago, and the Bibles of all nations are full 
of warnings that it is only they who “do” God’s will, who 
“know” of His doctrine; or, as Caliph Ali expressed it, 
“ Piety is nourished by self-sacrifice, famished by self-indul- 
gence.” But the fluctuations of the religious element in us 
do uot affect the conclusion to which its existence points. 
The most unaccountable of all facts (supposing there were 
no God) would be that a race of beings such as men, living 
in a world where Injustice takes the place it does in mun- 
dane things, should persist in believing in a Just Being over 
all; and, what is more, in finding a spring of everlasting 
life and of unutterable happiness in the Love of that ima- 
ginary God. 

But I crave pardon for thus rather paraphrasing Mr. Beard’s 
first noble sermon than attempting to criticise it. In the 
second discourse he proceeds to explain his view of Natural 
and Revealed Religion ; and here it will be seen how per- 
fectly the theory of Religious Knowledge which derives it 
from the spiritual faculties of man, harmonizes into one ra- 
tional view the religious history of our race. “ We all feel,” 
he says, “that we first penetrate into the essence of religion 
in our personal intercourse with God, and that that essence 
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lies in the conjoint uplifting of our souls to Him, and in 
the felt descent of His spirit in answer and blessing upon 
us.” The Godward side of this mysterious communion is a 
“ Revelation,” an unveiling of Himself at His own pleasure 
(not always when we seek it) to our souls. All Religion, 
then, is at once Natural and Revealed; and the old hard 
and sharp division between the two has no meaning to 
those who do not believe that one half of religious thought 
is infallible and the other fallible, and who do not accept 
as revealed certain doctrines and “schemes of salvation” 
which are out of all harmony with the revelation in our 
souls. The prophets, who all “come down among men, 
like Moses, from the Mount of Vision with the glory of a 
divine presence shining about their heads,” have learned in 
the same manner as ourselves, though in higher measure ; 
just as we may observe one man can take some undefined 
pleasure in sweet sounds, while another has a sense of music 
both intense and instructed, “till we come at last through 
many gradations to a Handel, a Mozart, a Beethoven, with 
the vibration of whose musical thought the air is always 
full, and will be full, we fondly think, for ever.” Thus while 
it is impossible to understand what a “special Revelation” 
means, seeing that every revelation has a character of spe- 
cialty, “even though it be no more than the vivid sense of 
God’s presence which may have been vouchsafed to some 
of us to-day,”—we come to see that all diversities of Grace, 
Inspiration, Revelation, are differences, not in kind, but in 
degree. But it is of inappreciable value to all of us feebler 
souls not to be compelled to rest dependent upon the insight 
granted to ourselves alone, but to be able to find support 
in the inspirations of nobler and more faithful souls. “The 
witness of all is joyful in the ears of every one.” 

Taking Revelation in this broad and universal sense, and 
recognizing in Christ, not the immaculate, infallible Master, 
but the most inspired of all inspired men, the “first-born of 
many brethren,” the antithesis between Natural and Re- 
vealed Religion, Theism and Christianity, is atan end. The 
principle so clearly and beautifully stated by Mr. Beard is 
one which will command alike the assent of all Christians 
who have emancipated themselves from the theory of infal- 
libility, and of all Theists who accept the spiritual philo- 
sophy and the historical Christology of Theodore Parker. 
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To the present writer, it must be avowed, the place which 
Mr. Beard assigns in subsequent sermons to Christ in the 
spiritual history of mankind, appears scarcely in accordance 
with fact such as the ecclesiastical story of eighteen cen- 
turies has revealed it. Had no monstrous claims of Deity 
(unauthorized, I am entirely ready to believe, by himself) 
been put forth and accepted by Christendom on behalf of 
the Prophet of Galilee, then indeed it might be said without 
hesitation that “in the records of our race he is a fact as 
gloriously visible as the sun in the noon-day sky.” But it 
would seem as if men, happily for themselves, educated in 
Unitarian Monotheism, rarely thoroughly realize that, to 
the millions of ordinary Christians, Jesus has been, not a 
guide to God, but a substitute for God ; and that the eyes 
of men in gazing on him have been turned from the true 
Sun in heaven to a parhelion ; a bright and beautiful Re- 
flection indeed, but one which has diverted their gaze from 
the true Fountain of Light. The religious literature of the 
whole Christian world bears testimony to this mournful 
fact, and the religious art of Christendom does the same 
still more emphatically. Didron remarks somewhere in his 
“TIconography,” that among all the pictures, the sculptures 
and illuminations of the Middle Ages, the Father is never 
once represented in a loveable character. Thus, then, it is 
not, I think, only, as Mr. Beard suggests, a lack of moral 
susceptibility to the inherent beauty of an historical cha- 
racter which prohibits Theists (especially such as bear with 
them the memory of their own early Christolatry) from 
wholly acquiescing in the position which, in many passages 
of the succeeding sermons, he assigns to Christ. They can- 
not forget that if, as Parker admirably said, Jesus of Naza- 
reth ought to be measured by the long train of light he has 
thrown on the world, he must also from another point of 
view be estimated as men judge of the moon, which has by 
some strange and awful portent passed before the face of 
the sun, and eclipsed it for vast areas of the earth’s surface. 
We do not forget that the same planet, filled to the full orb 
with the solar rays, has long lighted up the night of ages 
else perchance hopelessly dark ; but the memory of the dire 
eclipse is for us too vivid, too personal, too recent, to permit 
even the warmest admiration and reverence to express itself 
in the language of unqualified gratitude. Be this as it may, 
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however, the grownds on which Mr. Beard proceeds are 
those common to us all; and happy indeed is it for those 
outside the Christian pale to feel how they may now stand 
side by side with those within it, differing in nothing but 
the historical rendering of ideas common to both. 

But I should very inadequately represent the multiform 
variety and instructiveness of Mr. Beard’s book, were I to 
leave the impression that it is all, or even chiefly, occupied 
with theological controversy. On the contrary, after laying 
down very securely the foundations on which he means to 
build, so that no one can possibly misunderstand what he 
thinks about religious knowledge and why he thinks it, he 
goes on to raise an ideal of life and duty of exceeding height 
and beauty. Many passages in these later sermons are of 
a kind such as can only proceed from genuine experience, 
and which are consequently infinitely valuable to readers 
of the class to whom such insight into the deeper things of 
the spiritual life is the one benefit they seek from religious 
books, and wherein they find their instruction and support. 
Among these profounder pages, I would especially note 
some in the sermons on the “Thorn in the Flesh” and on 
“Man’s Righteousness before God ;’ and, finally, the very 
beautiful discourse on “Separation from the Love of God.” 
Here is the true “note” of triumphant faith of the religion 
which builds on the consciousness of God in our souls: 
“There is no faithlessness so utterly without excuse as dis- 
belief in the complete and final victory of God’s love. No 
such monstrous lie was ever told for God as that any crea- 
ture of His is ever wholly bad or wholly lost.” Thanks be 
to the Father of Lights that words like these, which stir the 
heart like the sound of a trumpet, sound freely nowadays 
in our pulpits, and that men have even ceased to fear that 
the bulwarks of society, like the walls of Jericho, will fall 
down at their clarion! Just a quarter of a century ago it 
happened to the present writer, suffering the heavy strain 
of mental solitude in a new-found Theism,—then scarcely 
more (as she was wont to be told) than “a word in a dic- 
tionary,’—to enter a Unitarian chapel in a certain great 
city on a New-year's morning. It was the only day in the 
twelvemonth in which it was possible for her to attend any 
social worship whatever, and the hunger she felt for a few 
warm words of faith and love almost amounted to pain. 
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The minister, doubtless a good “ faithful preacher” of the 
elder school, droned through a very dismal liturgy which 
seemed like the forsaken Church service in a dream, and 
then took up into the pulpit a thick octavo volume bearing 
the coarse grey paper cover and dusty edges in vogue for 
works of divinity about twenty years earlier. Out of this not 
very promising book he read a sermon, in which the future 
destiny of man was shewn to depend altogether on the precise 
signification of the Greek word aisy, and the very impor- 
tant matter of settling that signification was attempted to 
be effected by a close critical examination of some passages 
in Homer's Iliad and in Pope’s translation thereof. The 
poor young woman, to whom such a stone was given for 
bread, stole out, I am ashamed to confess, from that Unita- 
rian chapel, heartsore and crestfallen, before the erudite 
discourse came quite to its conclusion, and was fain to be 
content with her solitude of the woods and fields for several 
years afterwards. How differently—God be praised !—beats 
the pulse of religious life to-day! How often it happens 
now, when the blessed faith in God’s absolute love is spoken 
out, as in this noble book, our hearts leap up, like the 
sleeping child in the old Hebrew story, “ere the lamp went 
out in the temple of the Lord”! Lo! while the philosophers 
are boasting that Religion is dying, men are finding at last 
wherein lies the secret of its life, and how to kindle it in a 
thousand souls ! 
FRANCES POWER COBBE. 





VIL—MISCELLANEA THEOLOGICA. 
I. A Dispurep Propecy in Genesis (xlix. 10). 


Tue widely-felt interest in the revision of the Authorized Ver- 
sion is my excuse for coming before the readers of this Review 
with a few remarks on an obscure passage of Genesis. Obscure 
perhaps it may always remain, but the facts of the case have not, 
as I conceive, been stated without some admixture of theological 
prejudice, There are two well-known ways of explaining the 
passage. According to one, which finds favour as a rule with 
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liberal divines, the word Shiloh is to be taken geographically ; 
according to another, which commends itself more to the orthodox, 
as an appellation of the Messiah. I venture in this essay to 
recommend a third explanation, as more consistent with the evi- 
dence (such as it is), historical and philological,—an explanation 
to which I was led in the Christmas vacation of 1873, while 
pondering over the critical difficulties of the book of Genesis. 

I may be excused for mentioning that, like most liberal critics, 
Thad at first a strong prejudice in favour of the rendering, “ until 
he (or one) come to Shiloh,” which is certainly the most natural 
meaning of the four Hebrew words taken by themselves. And 
what event, it seemed, was so likely to be referred to in a collec- 
tion of ancient popular songs as the assembly of the tribes of 
Israel at Shiloh (Josh. xviii. 1), when “ the land had been sub- 
dued before them” !—a phrase, by the way, which reminds us of 
the words of the song, “ and to him shall the obedience of peoples 
(or tribes) be.” But the four Hebrew words in question occur 
in the middle of an unqualified eulogy of the tribe of Judah, 
which is thus distinguished from its less fortunate brethren, 
Simeon, Levi and Issachar. The “coming to Shiloh” must there- 
fore be intended to mark a great increase in the power of the 
Judahites, for if “until” meant that the “sceptre” of Judah 
were to be resigned at this juncture, the song would not be a 
blessing, but a curse in disguise. I therefore took the passage to 
mean, “ Judah shall be always the head of the tribes of Israel, 
who, under her valiant leadership, shall vanquish the tribes of 
Canaan, and celebrate their victories by a solemn assembly at 
Shiloh.” 

But the question at once arose, How far do the traditions of 
the Israelites agree with this conjectural paraphrase? First, Did 
Judah enjoy the priority among the tribes of Israel before the 
meeting referred to in Joshua? and, secondly, Did she succeed 
in maintaining that priority afterwards ? 

There are some plausible arguments for answering both ques- 
tions in the affirmative. 1. It is true that the personal leader- 
ship of the Israelites in their wanderings was not in the hands 
of a Judahite, but first in those of a Levite, and then of an 
Ephraimite. It is true also that on various solemn occasions 
Judah appears as low as third or fourth in the list of tribes 
(Numb. i. 7, 26, xiii. 6, xxvi. 19; Deut. xxvii. 12), the order 
being regulated by the seniority of their supposed ancestors. On 
the other hand, Judah is said to have been the most numerous 
of all the tribes at both the censuses (Numb. i. 27, xxvi. 22), 
and it is only natural to expect that its superiority in numbers 
would give it a priority de facto, if not de jure, whenever peculiar 
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zeal and energy were requisite. And this we find to have been 
actually the case. The tribe of Judah is stated to have taken 
the lead in pitching the tents on their arrival at a halting-place, 
and removing them on their departure (Numb. ii. 3, x. 14). It 
was again the captain of the Judahites who had the privilege of 
making his offering to the tabernacle on the first day (Numb. vii. 
12). And when the territory of Canaan was portioned out among 
the tribes by Joshua, it was Judah which received the first “lot” 
(Josh. xv. 1). 2. The very first thing which is related after the 
death of Joshua is a privilege accorded to the Judabites. “The 
children of Israel,” we are told, “asked Yahweh, saying, Oh who 
shall go up first against the Canaanites?”’ [The land, then, had 
not been entirely “subdued before them,” as the writer of Josh. 
xviii. 1 related.}... “And Yahweh said, Judah shall go up” 
(Judges i. 1, 2). The privilege is renewed in the war against 
Benjamin (Judges xx. 18). A long interval elapses before the 
greatest of the heroes of Judah appears on the stage in the person 
of the second Israelitish monarch. 

It would seem, therefore, at first sight as if the Judahites had 
enjoyed a sufficient priority among the tribes to excuse the enthu- 
siastic language of the unknown song-writer. But there are three 
objections to this view: 1. We have no satisfactory evidence 
that this assembly at Shiloh ever took place, the period being 
legendary, and our only authority a late and prejudiced compiler. 
2. Even if it be historical, it was not so manifestly a turning- 
point in the history of Judah as to justify the poet in his antici- 
pation of imperial rule. 3. The words “and unto him” ought 
by the rules of parallelism, which are pretty strictly adhered to 
in this chapter, to refer to the person mentioned in the preceding 
line. 

The next question is, What other meaning can “coming to 
Shiloh” have? Dr. Kalisch, our leading home-critic, understands 
it to refer to the election of Jeroboam by the northern tribes ; 
Tuch, Hitzig and Dozy, to pilgrimages to Shiloh, which the pious 
imagination of the song-writer represented as perpetual,—though, 
by the way, the Shiloh of Dozy is very remote from that of Tuch 
and Hitzig, being no other than the Arabian Mecca! 

The main objection to both these explanations is, that they 
compel us to put an unnatural sense on the two words (‘ad kv), 
rendered in the Authorized Version “until,” whether, with Kalisch 
and Luzzatto, we render “even when” (a), or with Tuch and 
Hitzig “as long as” (b). With regard to (a), although ‘ad does 
not necessarily introduce a terminus ad quem, it does imply that 
the act or state which it introduces is intimately connected with 
that described by the preceding verb. And it would be absurd 
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to say that the accession of Jeroboam was in any way connected 
with the sceptre not departing from (=remaining with) Judah. 
With regard to (/), the sense is contrary to Hebrew usage. And 
there is this further objection to Tuch’s explanation, that the 
regular word for pilgrimages and solemn journeys of any kind is, 
not simply to “go,” but to “go up:” comp. Exod. xxxiv. 24; 


€ 


1 Sam. i. 3, &e.; Isa. ii. 3; Deut. xvii. 8. 

Failing to be satisfied with the geographical meaning of Shiloh, 
some have tried to extract from it some other sense, such as 
“rest-bringer” (as Hengstenberg formerly); or “rest,” or “ place 
of rest” (as Kurtz). Bishop Colenso and Dr. Delitzsch adopt 
Kurtz’s view so far as the meaning of Shiloh is concerned, but 
think it is used here with a double meaning (Shiloh the town 
and “resting-place”), “to render the oracle more mysterious,” as 
the Bishop says. And they compare the supposed play upon 
the name of Shecham in Gen. xlviii. 22. The objection is, that 
while Shechem is known to have been used in the sense of 
“back,” Shiloh is not known in that of “rest.” There is abso- 
lutely no authority for such a /apax legomenon. It would really 
be a less violent assumption to suppose that an Ephraimitish 
scribe (or editor?) had substituted “ Shiloh” for “ Hebron,” for it 
was the coronation of David at Hebron which formed the true 
turning-point in the fortunes of that tribe (see 2 Sam. v. 3). 

Two other éxplanations have a claim to be mentioned from their 
ingenuity. One is a very old one, quoted from the Midrash Yalkut 
by Delitzsch, “ until he come whose is tribute” (shai 17), which 
involves no interference with the received text, except dividing 
the group of letters. The other is that of Matthew Hiller,* a 
learned German orientalist of the eighteenth century, “until 
there come his (Judah’s) asked one,” SHYLH, for SHAYLH, 
an elision justified by 1 Kings i. 17. Comp. Mal. iii. 1, “ The 
lord whom ye seek.” Both explanations imply that the Messianic 
belief was fully developed at the time of the writer of the song. 
This is, to my mind, next to certain; I see no other way to 
make sense of the passage. It is also confirmed by the last line, 
comp. Psa. ii. 8. But it involves some further critical conse- 
quences. The general complexion of the chapter is non-Messianic. 
Consequently the Song or Blessing of Judah, either in whole or 
in part, was written at the earliest in the reign of Hezekiah 
(beyond which the Messianic belief in a fully-developed form 
cannot be traced). But part at least of the Song of Judah is un- 





* Onomastica Sacra (Tubing, 1706), p. 911. Professor de Lagarde, of 
Gottingen, has independently proposed the same explanation in his ‘‘ Onomas- 
tica Sacra,” Vol. II. p. 96. 
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mistakably archaic ; it is probable, therefore, that v. 10 alone is 
interpolated. And seeing that the editor of the chapter regarded 
these tribal songs as predictions of the Messianic age (see v. 1), 
and that the ejaculatory prayer in v. 18 must from its tone and 
colour have been a late insertion, it is only natural to infer that 
the compiler or editor is responsible both for v. 10 and for 

18. 

An objection urged against the Messianic theory by the orthodox 
critic Kurtz may be mentioned here. How, he asks, can we 
account for the absence of a Messianic reference in the Blessing 
of Moses (see Deut. xxxiii. 7) if the belief had, so to speak, been 
already crystallized in the Song of Jacob? The answer is, that 
the belief of the prophets in a personal Messiah rises and falls 
with the fortunes of the Davidic family.* It is entirely absent 
from the latest as well as from the earliest discourses of its greatest 
propagator, Isaiah.t It is not, therefore, so surprising that it 
should be absent from the work of the later poet in Deuteronomy, 
writing probably at a time when the prosperity of the dynasty 
was on the wane. 

But I am not prepared to accept either of the above conjec- 
tures, acute as they are. They are both founded on a late form 
of the text, the older form (see the evidence in De Rossi or 
Dr. Davidson) being, not SHYLH, but SHLH. And that of 
Hiller and Lagarde has the additional objection of the elision, 
which we should hardly expect in so important a word. And, 
above all, neither of them accounts for the phenomena of the 
ancient versions. 

The facts about the versions are briefly these. There are two 
renderings of the Septuagint, ra azoxeipeva airg and 6 ardxecrat. 
The former rendering is also that of Theodotion ; those of Aquila 
and Symmachus are unknown (in spite of the commentators), as 
Mr. Field has pointed out in his edition of the Hexapla frag- 
ments. The Targums of Onkelos and Jerusalem render, “ whose 
is the kingdom ;’ the Syriac and Saadia, “whose it is;” the 
Vulgate, “qui mittendus est,” i.e. either Shiloakh, of which Siloam 
(“which is, by interpretation, Sent,’ John ix. 7) is a collateral 
form, or the passive participle shaluakh, “ sent,’ written “defec- 
tively.” From these renderings together we may safely infer (1) 
that the earliest known form of the Hebrew did not read SHY L i 





* Of course this is ole irue of the prophetic ain. When the voice of 
inspiration was hushed, and the prophecies were studied without reference to 
their historical circumstances, the Messianic belief throve in proportion to the 
external gloom. Hence such a rendering as @ azéxerra in Gen. xlix. 10. 

+ See ‘‘The Book of Isaiah chronologically arranged,” by the present writer. 
London: Macmillan. 
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and (2) that there was a wide-spread exegetical tradition explain- 
ing the passage of the Messiah. Most critics have drawn a third 
inference, viz., that the text followed by the versions had SHLH, 
which, as some think, means Shiloh, or, as others, is another 
way of writing SHLW, i.e. with vowel-points, shello, “‘ whose.” 
But we have already seen that Shiloh will not make sense, and 
taking SHLW for shelld involves two difficulties : (1) the abbre- 
viation of the relative, which never, I believe, occurs in an 
emphatic statement like the present, and (2) the ellipsis “ whose” 
for “whose is the kingdom,” which is unexampled for boldness 
in Biblical Hebrew. The second difficulty seems to me at pre- 
sent insuperable. Nor can I see how the Septuagint translator 
of Genesis (a fairly good scholar, be it remembered) could have 
extracted such a meaning as ra drox. abrg or J adxdx. from such 
a miserable scrap of a sentence as shell0= 4. Must he not have 
either known or half consciously divined that something had 
dropped out of the text? He may either (1) have read shell (not 
SHLH, but SHLW) hammishpat, “whose is the right,” inter- 
preting Ezek. xxi. 32 (Auth. Ver. 27) as an allusion to Gen. xlix. 
10 (which allusion, by the way, is possible, but hardly probable), 
and supplying mishpat from it, or (2) have found in his copy of 
the Hebrew a word before LW, of which SH is but a fragment, 
the rest of the word having become obliterated, as is often the 
case in ancient manuscripts. The disconnected letters would 
naturally be drawn together, as perhaps in Job xxvii. 18, xiii. 8, 
and other instances quoted by Dr. Merx.* The latter alternative 
is clearly preferable, as it avoids the abbreviation of the relative 
(see above). There still remain two questions, but these can be 
easily answered : (1) What words are there in Hebrew meaning 
“to lay up” (améxeyuac) and containinga SH? Answer: Two; 
shith (comp. Symmachus, Hos. vi. 11, améxecrac = shath used im- 
personally), and s#m, comp. Assyrian simtu, “destiny.” (2) What 
construction admits of being equally well rendered ra droxeipeva 
avr and @ dxdéxecrac? Answer: 3rd sing. masc. Hofal followed 
by lo, the relative being supplied either with the verb or with 
the preposition and pronominal suffix. If so, the true reading 
will be neither Shiloh nor shello, but either yi#shath lo or (as 
Dr. Rénsch has already suggested for the reading of the Septua- 
gintt) y#sam lo. And the verse becomes a prediction of the 


* Das Gedicht von Hist. (Jena, 1871), pp. liii—lvi of the Introduction. 

+ ‘‘ Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Theologie,” 1872, p. 291. Dr. Rénsch 
does not give the steps by which he reached his conclusion, but is entitled to 
the full credit of priority. He is favourably known to scholars by his labours 
on the Latin versions of the Bible and on the so-called Book of Jubilees. 
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ideal or Messianic king interpolated— I will not now venture to 
say when—into a popular song in honour of the tribe of Judah : 


“The sceptre shall not depart from Judah, 
Nor the staff (of authority) from between his feet, 
Until he come for whom it (i.e. the dominion) is appointed, 
And to him be the obedience of peoples.” 


The third line might be rendered, “ Until there come the things 
laid up for him” (as the common text of the Septuagint), but 
this spoils the symmetry of the parallelism. 

Balliol College, Oxford. T. K. CHEYnNe. 


II. On THe PuraseE éyw cis, AS USED IN THE HistTorIcaL Books 
OF THE New TESTAMENT. 


This combination, which is rather Hellenistic than classical, 
has at first sight the appearance of an imperfect proposition, a 
subject and copula without a predicate. According to Hermann,* 
it is absurd to speak of an ellipsis of the predicate, as something 
definite must be predicated. And if éy# eipe is found anywhere 
standing alone, with no predicate indicated by the context, we 
must consider it as denoting simply the existence of the speaker, 
as in the Latin “ Cogito, ergo sum.” But in fact the predicate 
is as clearly discoverable from the connection as if it had been 
expressed in words, and has been omitted for the sake of brevity, 
or under the influence of an emotion, setting logical forms at 
defiance. A remarkable instance of this occurs in the Septuagint 
translation of 2 Kings xxiv. 17, where David, when he sees the 
people suffering for his fault, says to God, "Idov, éy@ eipu, Hdixnoa, 
where 6 aduchoag is to be supplied, as it is actually expressed in 
1 Chron. xxi. 17, éy@ eipe 6 Gpaprov.t If we examine the pas- 
sages in which this phrase is used in the historical books of the 
New Testament, we shall find that the predicate is always sup- 
plied by the immediate connection. By the use of it the speaker 
asserts his identity, which has been questioned or doubted, or 
claims for himself to be the person whose character and office 
have been just before described. In regard to most of the pas- 
sages in question, this is obvious. There is no one supplement 
that belongs to it in all cases. Thus in Matt. xiv. 27, the dis- 





* Hermann, De Ellipsi et Pleonasmo, p. 152, § 109 : “Quum omnis sententia 
hune finem habeat ut predicatur aliquid de aliqua re, apertum est nullam 
prorsus futuram esse sententiam, qua de aliqua re nihil predicaretur.” 

+ Compare the passionate appeal of Nisus (Ain. ix. 427): ‘‘Me, me, adsum 
qui feci, in me convertite ferrum.” 
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ciples are alarmed at the approach of a figure walking on the 
waves, and Jesus, discerning their fear, says, éyw eius, “It is I, 
your Master, not a spirit or a robber.” Again, in Matt. xxvi. 22, 
pare éy@ eign, “ It is not I, is it, who am the traitor?” So Mark 
xiv. 62, the high-priest having asked Jesus, “ Art thou the Christ, 
the Son of the Blessed?” he answers, éy# ei. In Luke xxii. 
70, our Lord being asked, “ Art thou then the Son of God ?” 
replies, Aéyere Gre cit.* In John ix. 9, the identity of the blind 
man being questioned, he replies, éyw eiys, “I am he.” In John 
xviii. 5, the emissaries of the high-priests and Pharisees having 
declared that they sought Jesus of Nazareth, he replies, éyw ip. 
In Mark xiii. 6, many impostors (false Messiahs, Pevddxpeora, 
verse 22) are represented as saying, ére éyw eipu, here evidently, 
“T am the Messiah,” as it would be in his name, not the name of 
Jesus of Nazareth, that they would come. In the discourse with 
the woman of Samaria, John iv. 23, she says, “ I know that when 
Messias cometh he will tell us ail things,’ and Jesus replies, 
"Eyw eipe 6 AaAGy ao, “1 who speak unto thee am he.” In Acts 
xiii. 25, Paul says, “ When John was finishing his course, he 
said, Whom do you suppose me to be?” ob« cise éyw, “I am not 
he whom ye suppose me to be.” We have here only a fragment 
of a discussion whether John was the expected Messiah, the only 
question that could be raised in respect to the two teachers. 
This passage therefore affords no ground for supposing that éys 
eipe per se means “I am the Messiah.” It is from the connection 
only that it derives this meaning. In John viii. 24, Jesus says 
to the Jews, “ When ye shall have lifted up the Son of Man,” 
rote yvwoerOe Ste eyo eipt. Now “Son of Man,” whatever the 
origin of the phrase may have been, was certainly a synonym of 
Messiah. He says therefore virtually, “ When you have crucified 
your Messiah, then you will know that I am he.” In John viii. 
24, the reference is not to a title, but to a description. Jesus 
had said, éy® ék tov dvw eipi, “1 am of those from above” (whe 
ther claiming a celestial origin or a celestial commission we need 
not inquire), “and unless ye believe that I am, ye will die in 
your sins.” Our translators have rendered eyo €ipt, as elsewhere, 
“Tam he.” But this is unsuitable where not a person, but a 
description, is referred to; “1 am that,” would be more correct, 


* This indirect mode of acknowledging a fact, when the direct avowal would 


be painful to the speaker or offensive to the hearer, is found in classical writers. 


Eurip. Hippolytus, 352, the nurse having let out the name of Hippolytus, 
Phedra exclaims, Lov rad’ ow tod KMvere, Where the commentators quote, 
besides other } issages from the classi 8, Matt. xxvii. 4 John xviii. 37. 

+ Matt. xiii. 3, “ Art thou he that should come (the Messiali), or do we lo 


for another ?” 
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but it is awkward English. Luther renders it, “So ihr nicht 
glaubet dass ichs (ich es) sey,” “that I am i#.” In English, 
“that I am so,” would be at once correct and idiomatic. Unless 
they believed in his divine nature or divine authority, they would 
die in their sins. 

I have thus gone through all the passages in which éyo ety 
occurs, except John viii. 58 (xpiv “ABpaap yevérOar eyo cic), 
and, if I mistake not, have shewn that where it means “1 am the 
Messiah,” it derives this force from the immediate context. Of 
this text there are three different interpretations. Trinitarian 
commentators identify éyo eiue with the “I am” of Exod. ifi. 14. 
Arians regard it as a convincing proof of the pre-existence of 
Christ.* The Polish Socinians originated or adopted the render- 
ing, “I am the Messiah,” or its equivalent, as “lux mundi, via, 
veritas et vita, id est uno verbo Ego sum Christus,”+ which passed 
from them to the liberal theologians of Holland,t and has very 
generally been adopted by the Unitarians of England since Arian- 
ism died out in the Presbyterian ministry. 

It appears to me that these learned men have overlooked the 
conditions under which the deficient predicate of the phrase is to 
be supplied. If we look to the context, we find no reference to 
the Messiah or any description of him. Christ’s Messiahship was 
not in question. He was addressing those “who believed in him” 
(vill. 31); but he had so much offended them by his supposition 
that, though Abraham’s children, they could be slaves, that they 
threatened him with violence (verse 37). After some angry dis- 
putation, Jesus tells them that Abraham had seen his day and 
rejoiced. It was no unnatural inference that one who could 
speak so confidently of the feelings of Abraham §$ must have seen 
and known him, and they scornfully ask him, “ Thou art not yet 
fifty years old, and hast thou seen Abraham?’ What answer 
was it to this objection to tell them that in the counsels of God 
he had existed as the Messiah before Abraham was born? Had 
the Jews understood him in this sense, they must have regarded 
him as trifling with their objection.|| As an assertion of his own 


* In the writings of the early Fathers the text is seldom quoted, but Irenzeus 
and Origen use it as a proof of pre-existence. 

+ Faustus Socinus, Disputatio adversus Andream Volanum, 1588. Crellius, 
Schlichtingius, Wolzogenius, follow Socinus. See Wetstein, ad loc. 

+ Wetstein, ad loc., quotes Mark xiv. 62, as proving that éyw eiue signifies 
“Ego sum Messias.” ; 
§ Our Lord is supposed to refer to the promise, Gen. xii. 3; but nothing is 
there said of Abraham’s rejoicing in the sight of the day of the Messiah. 

[ see no proof of the stupid misconception or wilful perversion of Christ’s 

words which has been imputed to the Jews. They took them in their obvious 
sense. 
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existence, it was conclusive as a reason, though they might dis- 
believe the fact. If they understood him only to mean what 
the Polish commentators suppose, they already believing in his 
Messiahship, what was there to provoke them to stone him? 
But a claim on the part of one who stood before them a man like 
themselves, not half a century old, to have existed before Abra- 
ham was born, was more than they could bear. 

Passages have been alleged from the writings of the Rabbis to 
shew that it was their practice to speak of things predetermined 
in the counsels of God as existing already. They are very far 
from affording a parallel to the language here ascribed to our 
Lord, who does not say that the name of the Messiah was created 
before the birth of Abraham, but that he, the Messiah, existed. 
And had the parallelism been exact, is it probable that the com- 
mon Jew knew more of the phraseology of the Rabbis, than the 
peasants and burghers of the Middle Ages knew of the phrase- 
ology of the schoolmen? Neither does the language of Scripture, 
describing names and things, as written long before their exist- 
ence in the books of Divine Providence, justify the description 
of an event as happening ages before it really took place. Rev. 
xiii. 8, ‘The Lamb slain from the foundation of the world,” is 
cited as an example of such anticipatory language. But the con- 
struction of the passage is doubtful. The ancients, who had not 
at command the lazy expedients of commas, breaks and paren- 
theses, by which we save ourselves the trouble of remodelling a 
faulty sentence, often leave their meaning ambiguous. It is 
probable that the correct translation is that which is given by 
Archbishop Newcome, “ whose name was not written, from the 
foundation of the world, in the book of the Lamb slain.” The 
same words occur Rev. xvii. 8, with the exception of the epithet 
slain given to the Lamb: “ whose names were not written in the 
book of life from the foundation of the world.” This seems to 
decide in favour of Archbishop Newcome’s translation, and makes 
the text of no force for the purpose for which it is cited. 

It is objected that éy eis nowhere else in the New Testament 
signifies simply “I exist.” This is true; but is there any other 
place in which any one is called upon simply to declare the fact 
of his own existence? The use of the verb, however, is exactly 
the same as in the proem of the fourth Gospel, "Ev dpyij “HN 6 
Adyos. The use of the present tense is emphatic (though not as 
Trinitarians explain it), denoting a state extending through both 
past and present time.* 


* So John viii. 25, Tijv doy 6, re wai NaXG piv, ‘* What I said to you at 
the beginning and now say to you.” 
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It is evident that the author of this Gospel, having prefaced it 
with a statement of the incarnation of the Logos in the person of 
Christ, describes him as speaking ex persona Verli. This may 
affect our conclusions as to its authorship, but has no bearing on 
the present inquiry, which is exegetical, not doctrinal. 


JOHN KENRICK. 


VIII.—NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Most of our readers will probably think that in the year 1874 
there were at least as many theological periodicals in Germany 
as the world required, and perhaps will not feel unmingled satis- 
faction on being informed that their number has been increased 
in 1875.* Nevertheless, it is easy to understand the interest 
with which all whom the announcement of the new Jahrbiicher 
reached last year, have been looking furward to the appearance 
of the first number. Practically, Hilgenfeld’s Zeitschrift was 
the only available special organ of liberal theology and criticism 
in Germany ; and if we run over the list of German scholars 
engaged upon the various branches of theological study, and 
remember at the same time that even the celestial minds of theo- 
logians and critics are presumably not above the tendency to fall 
into the unconscious exclusiveness and one-sidedness which so 
often characterize the wielders of literary power, we shall be will- 
ing to admit that the existence of at least two theological journals, 
working in friendly sympathy with each other, and covering, to 
some extent, common ground, will be in every way advantageous 
to the cause of scholarship. 

As an indication of the spirit in which the new work is under- 
taken, the appearance of five well-known Dutch scholars in the 
list of contributors is not without interest ; and the contents of 
this first number give conclusive evidence that this superiority 
to any national exclusiveness rests upon no sentimental catholicity, 
but upon a considerable acquaintance with and high appreciation 
of Dutch scholarship on the part of the supporters of the new 
journal. 

The Jahrliicher Siir Protestantische Theol ie is to appear 
quarterly, andas the January number consists of rather less than 
* Jahrbiicher fiir Protestantische Theologie, &e. H ausgegeben von D. Hase 

D. Lipsius, D. Pfleiderer, D. Schrader. Leipzig. 1875. 
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200 pp., the work seems to possess the great recommendations 
of not being too bulky or too expensive to be purchased and 
read by the large class of students to whom time and money are 
two of the scarcest of commodities. With the view, therefore, 
of bringing the new periodical well before our readers, we will 
touch upon the several articles which appear in the first number. 

1. “Contemporary Theological Research, especially into the 
Philosophy of Religion,” by Prof. Holtzmann, of Strasburg (late of 
Heidelberg), is an interesting (but unpleasantly written) attempt 
to state the great religious problem of our age, and indicate the 
direction in which a solution must be sought. Holtzmann accepts 
the necessity, imposed by the whole course of modern thought, 
and especially well formulated by Hoekstra, of being content at 
present provisionally to substitute a “locus de religione” for a 
“locus de Deo” in our dogmatic systems, though he looks forward 
to the ultimate possibility of rising from a well-established reli- 
gious anthropology to a theology proper. Meanwhile, theology 
must make her alliance with all other studies far more close and 
intimate than it has hitherto been. In spite of many profound 
and suggestive hints, this article will probably appear to most 
readers more successful in stating its problem than in throwing 
light on its solution. 

2. “The Historical Significance of the ‘Aufklarungs-theologie,’ 
by Prof. Nitzsch, of Kiel, will possess great interest for those 
who have made a special study of German theology and literature 
during the eighteenth century. It is an attempt to rescue the 
historical continuity of the theological development of German 
thought against those, on the one hand, who oppose the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries as the age of darkness to the eighteenth 
and nineteenth as the age of light (treating the two latter cen 
turies as essentially homogeneous), and those, on the other hand, 
who would treat the eighteenth century as a kind of parenthetical 
epoch of aberration, and would link the healthy life of the nine- 
teenth century immediately to that of the seventeenth. 

3. Of far greater general interest is the very able, but rather 
dogmatic and intolerant, article on “ The Origin and Development 
of Religion,” by Prof. Pfleiderer, of Jena (one of the, editors). 
The writer points out with great ability the weak points of the 
common theory of “ Development” from Fetischism through 
Polytheism to Monotheism, and declares that it gives us no de- 
velopment at all, but simply a series of accretions. He himself 
finds the origin of religion in the vague and primitive sense of 
the Divine Unity, amid diversity represented by the physical 
heavens. From this point, by a true “development” (i.e. by the 
working out into detail of the conceptions already implied in the 
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original conception) two divergent tendencies rise. On the one 
hand, the desire of more definite conceptions and closer relations 
lead to the separation and personification of the various manifesta- 
tions of the One Divine, and hence to an anthropomorphic Poly- 
theism and a corresponding cultus ; but, on the other hand, the 
reaction of the religious consciousness holds fast to the primitive 
tradition of unity, and spiritualizes it into an all-embracing Pan- 
theism. According to the relative strength of these two “motives” 
and the special characteristics of each, the “development” of the 
primitive idea becomes in various degrees progressive, or the re- 
verse. A further paper is promised on the origin of Semitic 
Theism, which, crossed by Arian Pantheism, produced Chris- 
tianity. This article is to a great extent directed against Tiele, 
and as his name is down in the list of contributors, and he is 
not the man to decline a challenge, we may hope for an answer 
from him in some future number.* 

4. Under the very cacophonous title of “Semitism and Baby- 
lonism ; a Contribution to the Investigation of the Origin of 
Hebraism,” Prof. Schrader, of Jena (one of the editors), gives us 
a profoundly interesting and but too short essay on the influence 
of the Proto-chaldzean or Akkadian civilization upon the Northern 
and Western Semites. The Arabian Desert—“ that ethnic water- 
shed of further Asia”—was the original seat, according to Schra- 
der, of Semitism, whence the Semites migrated north and south. 
All those that passed north, however, went through Babylonia 
(i.e. Ur of the Chaldees, as Schrader insists with great emphasis), 
and there received a great deal, both external and internal, of 
what has hitherto been regarded as specifically Semite ; for in- 
stance, the parallelism of the metrical structure of their poetry, 
their profound consciousness of sin, and nearly the whole of their 
Pantheon, for all which we search in vain amongst the Semites 
who had never been under Akkadian influence, e.g. the Arabs. 

A point of special interest just now is Schrader’s confident 
derivation of the Hebrew week of seven days from the Akkadian 
civilization. Now according to G. Smith (in his Assurbanipal), 
the Assyrian day of rest was not the seventh as such, but the 
seventeenth, fourteenth (nineteenth), twenty-first and twenty- 
eighth day of the lunar month of something over 29 days. The 
day of rest therefore would sometimes be the eighth or ninth, 
not the seventh, day. ‘That this was really the case with the 
Hebrews also, is a conclusion reached by Mr. 8. Sharpe in some 


* Since the above was written, we have received the March number of the 


Theologisch Tijdschrift, which contains a very able answer to Pfleiderer’s article 
by Tiele. 
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investigations founded on the internal evidence of the Hebrew 
writings themselves. If this is so, it appears evident that the 
Hebrew sabbath rose in connection with the lunation, and not 
in connection with the seven heavenly bodies (sun, moon and 
five planets), as has often been maintained. This latter view, 
somewhat incongruously united with the lunar theory as a sub- 
ordinate factor, has just been revived by Mr. Proctor (in the 
Contemporary Review for March), in an article which shews 
great astronomical learning, but a profound ignorance of Biblical 
criticism. 

5. “Schleiermacher’s ‘ Reden iiber die Religion,’” by Professor 
Lipsius, of Jena (one of the editors), is a very elaborate and care- 
ful examination of the views of philosophy and religion pro- 
pounded in the celebrated “ Reden.” Lipsius calls special atten- 
tion to the considerable differences, which he thinks have been 
too much overlooked, between the several editions of the “ Reden,” 
and finds the weak point of their system in the one-sided pre- 
sentation of religion as a purely passive and receptive ajfection, 
whereas it is really also an expression in thought and action, of 
the human being. 

6. Lastly, the same writer gives us a brief but interesting note 
on “ Peter's Draught of Fishes” (Luke v. 1-—11), in which he 
endeavours to shew the light which the symbolic interpretation 
of the passage in a Pauline sense gives and receives from the 
context, and from the structure of the whole portion of the 
Gospel of Luke in which it occurs. 

The strength of this number certainly lies in the contributions 
of Ptleiderer and Schrader. It would be difficult to conceive 
articles ampler in performance and richer in promise of fruitful 
discussion and valuable continuation than these. On the other 
hand, the remaining articles appear to us, perhaps through our 
own fault, to be less successful ; but on the whole we can cordially 
recommend the new Jahrbiicher to all who are interested in the 
varied aspects of modern theological research. 

We may take this opportunity of calling attention to a series 
of articles by Hugenholtz, van Hamel, Kuenen, Herderscheé and 
Hooykaas, on the Nature and Meaning of Religion, and the extent 
to which it can be separated from Metaphysics and even the 
simplest Dogma.* The series cannot be too strongly recommended 
to those who desire to see the fundamental questions of religion 
treated with the same directness and thoroughness to which we 
have become accustomed in the treatment of critical and histori- 
cal questions, It is to be hoped that the subject will not be 
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allowed to drop before Hoekstra has made a contribution to its 
discussion. 

The second volume of the translation of Kuenen’s “ Religion 
of Israel” * will be welcomed by all who have read the first. 
The present instalment is of special interest, both from a literary 
and religious and from a critical point of view ; for it embraces 
the book of Job, the prophecies of Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the 
second Isaiah, and an account of the codification and introduction 
of the complete Levitical system of legislation. The latter subject 
is treated with admirable clearness, and though from the nature 
and scope of the work the special views of the author are only 
partially justified in this work, the reader will at least gain some 
idea of the constructive aspects of Kuenen’s hypothesis. But 
however valuable this portion of the work may be, it will be in 
the grouping and analysis of the conceptions of Jeremiah, of the 
author of the book of Job, and above all of the second Isaiah, that 
the general reader will find the chief charm of this volume. Here, 
as in all that Kuenen writes, we feel that, however much room 
there may be for dissent from his conclusions, they are never 
baseless or arbitrary, and invariably give us an additional insight 
into the nature and bearings of the problems of Old Testament 
history and criticism. The translation is very much above the 
usual standard, and in general reaches a high level of excel- 
lence in the passages we have examined. The omission of a few 
words in one piace (on p. 283) is possibly intentional and sanc- 
tioned by the author. We have discovered no other inaccuracy. 
We are glad to see that the invaluable analytical headings of the 
chapters, which add so greatly to the usefulness of the original, 
are to be published at the end of the third volume. 

The first part of the long-expected work on the Bible, by Pro- 
fessor Reuss,t has appeared. We learn from the Preface that the 
author’s scheme embraces a new translation of the whole Bible 
(including the Apocrypha of the Old Testament), with introduc- 
tions and commentaries. Without losing sight of the professed 
Biblical student, Professor Reuss intends to hold the general 
reader more especially in view, and to take well into account the 
want of “ preliminary information” which characterizes his (and 


* The Religion of Israel to the Fall of the Jewish State. By Dr. A. Kuenen, 
Professor of Theology at the University of Leyden. Translated from the Dutch 
by Alfred Heath May. Vol. IL, being Vol. IV. of the Theological Translation 
Fund Library. Williams and Norgate. See Theological Review for July, 1872, 
pp. 410—417, and October, 1874, p. 575. 

t+ La Bible. Traduction Nouvelle, avec Introductions et Commentaires par 
Edouard Reuss, Professeur a l'Université de Strasbourg. Préface et Introduc- 
tion Générale. Paris. 1874. 
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our) countrymen, as opposed to the public addressed by German 
writers on Biblical subjects. 

The work will be complete in twelve or fifteen volumes, will 
cost subscribers about a hundred francs, and will be published 
by instalments during the next three or four years. 

The high reputation of the author, and the scope and purpose 
of the work, ought to secure it a wide circulation amongst English 
readers, whether special students of theology or not; and we 
trust that its mere announcement, which is all that we have space 
for at present, will be enough to gain it the interest of our readers. 

Paiute H. WicksTEED. 





“From Jerusalem to Antioch ”* is a homiletic commentary on 
the first twelve chapters of the Acts of the Apostles, having 
originally been delivered, in substance, from the pulpit, and 
bearing manifest traces of its pulpit origin. To adopt an ex- 
pression of the late Dean Alford, it has been composed through- 
out from a believing point of view, the supernatural events re- 
corded being accepted as literal and historical facts. The author 
gets over all difficulty about miracles by a metaphor drawn, 
apparently, from the passage of a large steamer through a narrow 
channel. “He who has been led to accept such stupendous 
evangelical miracles as the Incarnation and the Resurrection, 
will hardly find much in the records of the primitive Church to 
try his faith. It is not strange if the sweep through human 
history of the Very God in His own person should have left in 
its wake a whirl of supranatural commotion, felt even by remote 
actors, or in ways that look at first sight trivial” (Pref., pp. 
v, vi). From the author’s point of view he furnishes a careful 
and sometimes ingenious commentary, shewing minute acquaint- 
ance with the letter of Scripture and considerable knowledge of 
recent authorities, as well as a personal acquaintance with some 
of the scenes which he describes ; but everything is subject to 
the fundamental condition that the narrative which he is illustrat- 
ing is divinely inspired, and dealing in all its parts with a special 
work of God. Though with fresh illustrative material, the volume 
belongs essentially to the same class as Matthew Henry’s Com- 
mentary and Doddridge’s Family Expositor ; and the assumed 
necessity of always finding a sense in conformity with special 
inspiration and divine truth, subjects it to the old vicious prin- 
ciple of interpretation, and renders it of little critical value. It 
is scrupulously orthodox in doctrine, though liberal in regard to 








* From Jerusalem to Antioch: Sketches of the Primitive Church. By J. 
Oswald Dykes, M.D., D.D. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1874 
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forms of worship, and there are many useful practical reflections. 
There is occasionally a thought or expression that causes a smile 
in the reader, not intended by the writer, and the “ improve- 
ment” of the subject is sometimes rather rhapsodical. It isa 
work of evangelical “unction” rather than of scientific criticism. 

“Christianity in the Nineteenth Century ”* is a translation of 
the Fourth Part of “Christianity in the First Nineteen Cen- 
turies” by the same author. It travels over so much ground in 
a brief compass, that it resembles an epitome or text-book, to be 
followed up by illustrative reading, rather than a self-interpret- 
ing history, and is not very instructive or interesting except to 
those who either have read or intend to read in fuller detail 
the matters over which it skims. It is written, however, in a 
thoroughly liberal spirit, and gives due prominence to the most 
advanced developments of religious faith. Partly, perhaps, from 
necessary brevity, one or two of its statements seem open to 
question. For instance, it is apparently stated (p. 29) that the 
principal pious foundations existing in England date from the 
period of the French Revolution; and at page 145 an uninformed 
reader would be led to infer that Manchester College came into 
existence for the first time under the late Mr. J. J. Tayler and 
his associates. 

Many illustrations are given of the steady aim of the Church 
of Rome to increase its ascendancy all over the world, “to secure 
the support of the State while refusing all guarantees” (p. 61). 
The principle of the Positive philosophy of Auguste Comte is 
clearly stated and characterized in the chapter on Anti-Christian 
Reaction among Catholics. The writer anticipates great good 
from the universal disconnection of Churches from the State. A 
favourable and even sympathizing notice is given of the develop- 
ment of Unitarianism in England and America under the influ- 
ence of Priestleyand Channing. There are brief but interesting 
sketches of Schleiermacher and some of the French Protestant 
divines. After treating of the progress of Truth and Liberty in 
Christian countries, the author proceeds, in his Second Part, to 
describe the influence of Christianity in relation to Jews, Mo- 
hamedans and Polytheists. He represents the prevalent doc- 
trines of Christianity as insuperable obstacles to the conversion 
of Jews. “The dogmas of the Trinity, the divine nature of 
Jesus, scandalize their absolute Monotheism ; that of expiation 
by blood repels the enlightened Jews” (p. 205). He states that 





* Christianity in the Nineteenth Century: a Religious and Philosophical 
Survey of the immediate Past, according to the Spirit of Jesus. By Etienne 
Chastel, Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the University of Geneva. Trans- 
lated from the French by John R. Beard, D.D. Williams and Norgate. 1874. 
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they have no desire to return to Jerusalem—*“ Ubi bene, ibi 
patria,” is their motto. He givesa brief notice of the Unitarian 
phase of Christianity in India in the Brahmo Somaj, and con- 
cludes his comprehensive little treatise with a liberal admission 
that the various classes of Christian missionaries find acceptance 
with corresponding classes of minds, and that there is, conse- 
quently, a field of useful work for all. 

The Second Series of Mr. Stopford Brooke’s Sermons* fully 
sustains the high reputation of this striking and original preacher, 
and presents so much matter for reflection, that it is difficult 
in the very brief space at our disposal to select points for special 
notice. In the first sermon, preached before the University of 
Oxford, on “The Changed Aspect of Christian Theology ” (from 
John xvi. 12, “I have yet many things to say unto you, but ye 
cannot bear them now”), the author maintains and illustrates 
the position that a continuous revelation is always going on in 
the minds of men, and that the world is working its way through 
periods of narrow and intolerant theology to a full perception of 
the broad and universal ideas which Christ himself enunciated. 
A religion in harmony with the enlightenment of the age is what 
is needed, and the Church of England, he maintains, is best 
fitted gradually to supply it. A similar spirit animates the 
sermon on “ Pentecost,” to which he finds analogies in many of 
the experiences of life. In the sermon on “ St. Peter and Cor- 
nelius” there are some beautiful thoughts on the secret agency 
of Divine Providence in bringing minds seeking light and guid- 
ance into contact with the special friends they need, and on 
the universality of the Fatherhood of God--“* What God hath 
cleansed, call not thou common.” There is admirable discrimina- 
tion in the sermon on “ Patience and Impatience ” (from Romans 
xii. 21), shewing that there are things and circumstances of 
which men ought not to be patient ; and also in the sermon on 
“Take no Thought for the Morrow,” which conveys some most 
useful and needed lessons. In the second of the sermons on 
“ Shipwrecks of Life” there is an eloquent and most just de- 
nunciation of the “wreckers of society,” those who trifle with 
the affections of others, and of the morbid and mischievous tone 
of modern French novels and plays. The series of sermons on 
Jacob and Esau abounds with passages of exquisite beauty and 
true spiritual insight, and the successive thoughts seem to arise 
naturally out of the simple Scripture narrative, though we can- 


* Sermons preached in St. James’s Chapel, York Street, London. Second 
Series. By the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke, M.A., Chaplain in Ordinary to the 
Queen. London: H. 8. King and Co. 1875. 
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not but feel that the preacher draws from it a great deal that 
the original writer never dreamt of. In the sermon on “ Jacob's 
Death Time,” the argument for immortality from belief in God 
is very powerfully stated. This subject is treated more elabo- 
rately in a separate sermon on “Immortality and God,” which 
opens with a very just criticism of Emerson’s style of writing, 
and in the course of the argument entirely denies the doctrine of 
a personal Devil. After dwelling on the ultimately overpower- 
ing will of God, he says, “ This is the truth at the root of Calvin- 
ism ; its strongest, truest idea is that of the sovereignty of God. 
Only its expounders have made that sovereignty immoral by 
making its might its right, not its right its might. They have 
turned their noblest conception into the basest thing—the idea 
of a God who has a right to do what He likes; whose rights 
rest, like those of an earthly tyrant, on His power, not on His 
duties ” (p. 322). 

The sermons on “God is Spirit; worship in Spirit” (from 
John iv. 19—24), open with a candid view of theologica] con- 
troversy, shewing that there must always be some truth on both 
sides, and contain the following bold denial of a prevalent doc- 
trine : “Theologians tell us that Christ did not honour human 
nature as it was, and they have woven theories about its utter 
fall. But the life of Christ, in vivid act and speech, is one long 
contradiction of the lie which says that we are by nature (not 
only far gone from righteousness, that is plain enough) but 
utterly separated from God” (p. 341). 

In the concluding sermons, “God is Spirit ; Personal and Im- 
personal,” the author speaks thus boldly of one form at least of 
the doctrine of the Trinity : “ Schemes of salvation were made in 
which God pleads against Himself, punishes Himself for the 
sake of man; in which three persons speak and act as men, in 
which God’s justice is represented as contending against His 
mercy, till the essential idea of Unity is utterly destroyed, till, 
finally, the whole clear idea of God as Spirit perishes, or, at 
least, is so attenuated as to have but little influence on our 
lives” (p. 378). He depicts the artistic and scientific views of 
Nature, pointing to the Impersonal Spirit of God, and combines 
with them the necessity of belief in God as a Personal Spirit in 
times of trial and deeply-stirred emotion ; and dwells on the 
special work of Christ as “the work of One who, Himself a 
Man, revealed a personal Humanity in God, and it was the 
divinest work ever done on earth” (p. 414), and concludes (on 
the Sunday before Christmas) with expressing his conviction of 
the ultimate triumph of God’s long-suffering love in the final 
redemption of every human soul. These five concluding ser- 
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mons contain much profound and even abstruse thought, which 
we cannot here attempt even to indicate. There is not a word 
in the whole volume to repel the deepest, the most liberal or 
the most advanced thinker, and there is much that cannot fail 
to win his admiration and sympathy, if not in all respects his 
full intellectual assent. Whether these sermons can fairly be 
reconciled with the authoritative teaching of the Church of En- 
gland, we hesitate to say, but we have no hesitation in com- 
mending the volume as one that will well repay careful and 
repeated perusal. J.B. 





The compact and accessible form in which Mr. Baring-Gould, 
in his essay on “The Lost and Hostile Gospels,”* has garnered 
the results of much curious study, is such as to claim a perma- 
nent place on the book-shelves of the theological student. Nor 
is the essay, which serves as the thread on which the translations 
are strung, without considerable value ; more especially with re- 
gard to the light which it sheds on the diametrical opposition 
that exists between the Christianity of the Synoptic Evangelists 
and of the mother church at Jerusalem, and the faith which, 
after a long night of silence and of persecution, was established 
under the rule of Constantine. 

The weakest part of the book is due to the manner in which, 
in dealing with hypotheses which are necessarily tentative and 
obscure, the author allows himself to make use of the indicative 
mood. Such statements as, “ We know how St. Mark’s Gospel 
was formed” (p. 222); “divinely inspired St. Paul was” (p. 
xiv); “St. John’s Gospel, on which we may rely for the chro- 
nological sequence of events with more confidence than we can 
on the Synoptical Gospels” (p. 203), have the disadvantage of 
placing opinions, which further study and reflection may very 
possibly lead the author to modify, on the same footing as the 
distinct results of literary testimony. A double disadvantage is 
thus caused. The respect which would be commanded by the 
opinion of a learned man, if modestly put forward upon clearly 
indicated grounds, is withheld from statements couched in the 
language of those writers whose arguments Mr. Baring-Gould 
describes as “the poor stuff that has passed current too long 
among us as biblical criticism.” And a hesitation is felt as to 
the acceptance of such statements as are not hypothetical, by the 
absence of any terms to distinguish them from those that are 
merely suggestions. 

* The Lost and Hostile Gospels: an Essay on the Toledoth Jeschu, and the 
Petrine and Pauline Gospels of the First ‘l'hree Centuries, of which Fragments 
remain. By Rev. S, Baring-Gould, M.A. Williams and Norgate. 1874. 
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The very brief account of the Talmud is not correct—a fact 
which, as shewing where study is yet requisite, points to the cause 
of most of the views on which we differ from the author of the 
essay. The Mishna contains sixty-cight treatises, not sixty-three 
only. The two last Orders are not incomplete as regards the 
Mishna ; although only four chapters of one tract are provided 
with the Jerusalem Ghemara, and nine tracts out of the twenty- 
three with the Babylon Ghemara. Although the various misch- 
naioth, or distinct passages, were arranged in their present order 
between A.D. 190 and A.D. 220, there is evidence of their pre- 
vious existence in writing in the time of the evangelists, and 
references to the Christians occur in the Talmud, not as Phari- 
sees, but as Galilean Saducees. 

It is the account of fragments of lost Gospels that will be 
perused with most interest. The two versions of the Toldoth 
Jesu, presented under the name of “ Anti-Gospels,” are so full of 
palpable absurdities and anachronisms as by no means to call for 
more than the most cursory glance. It was not this work, but 
the Nizachon of R. Lipman, which John Buxtorff declares to 
have been dictated ex ore ipsius diaboli dictantis. 

Mr. George Smith’s “ Assyrian Researches” * must become an 
indispensable book of reference for the student of Oriental history, 
sacred or profane. We fully agree with the author, that the great 
number of important inscriptions which he has collected, during so 
short a time and in spite of so much blind, stupid and treacher- 
ous opposition, form a powerful argument for the prosecution of 
systematic researches on the ancient sites of Assyrian and Baby- 
lonian grandeur. Mr. Smith’s success, however, shews something 
more, and that is, how much can be done, in spite of difficulty, 
by a man whose heart is in his work, and whose eye is carefully 
trained to distinguish, at the first glance, a terra-cotta record from 
a mere potsherd. 

It was in the year 1842 that M. Botta, who was the first to 
commence excavations among the ruins of the long-lost cities of 
the valley of the Euphrates and the Tigris, was appointed French 
consul at Mosul. Since that time some seventeen explorers and 
students, whose names and works are enumerated by Mr. Smith 
in his first chapter, have laid open to Europe a record of long- 
forgotten kingdoms once established among the teeming popula- 
tion of these richly fertile, or rather fertilizable, districts. How 
much yet remains to be done may be judged, Mr. Smith observes, 
from the extent of the excavations on the site of the library of 
Sennacherib at Kouyunjik, where he calculates that at least 

* Assyrian Discoveries: an Account of Explorations and Discoveries on the 
Site of Nineveh during 1873 and 1874. Ty George Smith. §, Low, Marston 
and Co, 1875. 
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20,000 fragments of the terra-cotta tablets on which these ancient 
records were inscribed, in the happy absence of more perishable 
materials, yet lie buried. A glance at the map, and an hour or 
two spent in reading the account of actual work in the way of 
exploration, shew that only the hem of the veil of the Assyrian 
Isis has yet been lifted. 

The first ten chapters of “ Assyrian Researches” are occupied 
with an account of Mr. Smith’s proceedings from January 20, 
1873, when he left London, to June 9, 1874, when he returned 
to it a second time, with such wealth of buried learning as, thirty 
years ago, it would have been thought wild to expect. Thirteen 
more chapters, containing 278 handsome and well-printed pages, 
are chiefly filled with translations of inscriptions. Of these the 
famous legend of the Flood is, in some respects, the most im- 
portant. The royal inscriptions, indeed, open an entirely new 
volume of history, extending backwards to at least two thousand 
years before our era. But names, events and localities, are so new 
to our ears, that it is only where the Assyrian narratives intersect 
with those ancient records with which we are already acquainted, 
that their full value is yet evident or appreciable. 

The word Izdubar is said by Mr. Smith to be only provision- 
ally adopted as the name of a hero of a legend, of grand poetic 
imagination, of which some portions only have yet been recovered. 
The remark is of use as a warning that the translations may still, 
in parts, be considered as tentative. Thus one feels inclined to 
question the accuracy of naming twenty “kings” of as many 
cities in Egypt (p. 324), when we find our old friend Psammiticus 
mentioned as king of Egypt eight pages later. It is very curious to 
see the strong resolve to consider the legend of the flood as 
historic ; while those of the seven evil spirits and of the creation, 
evidently parts of the same poem, are treated as mythical. The 
“concealed story” of the flood is told to Izdubar by Hasidadra. 
Mr. Smith identifies the latter name with Xisuthrus, and thinks 
that Izdubar was Nimrod. But the whole account is highly 
imaginative poetry. The Assyrian mythology enters into its 
very essence, and any attempt to assign a historic nucleus to 
such a legend is as unsatisfactory as are the efforts to convert 
Hebrew poetry into narratives of facts which science demon- 
strates never to have occurred. We must take these grand old 
religious myths as we find them. As they exist they are not 
historic; and it is worse than idle to twist and contort them in 
order to make them fit with our own childish versions of pre- 
historic events. 

The most interesting historic text in the volume is the account 
of the third expedition of Sennacherib, from a cylinder dis- 
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covered by Mr. Smith, of which some fragments were already in 
the British Museum. This record fixes the limits of the kingdom 
of Sidon in the time of Sennacherib, and yields a precious con- 
tribution to the history of Palestine. It also names seven Hittite 
kings of the same epoch; although there must be some error 
(p. 303) either in including among them a king of Moab, or in 
the words, “all of them of the coast.” It is most interesting to 
observe the full accordance, allowance being made for opposite 
points of view, between this record and the Hebrew Book of 
Kings. Sennacherib says that he captured forty-six of the 
strong cities, fortresses and small cities of Hezekiah, king of 
Judah, and held “ him like a caged bird within Jerusalem.” But 
he does not say that he ever entered that city. The line, “the 
exit of the great gate of his city I shut,” is in exact accordance 
with the statement of the book of Kings (1 Kings xviii. 17), that 
Tartan and Rabsaris and Rabshakeh came and stood by the con- 
duit of the upper puol. The remains of the great gateway are still 
to be observed, close to the broken conduit, in the plan of the 
rocky site of Jerusalem. : 

There is one point in which Mr. Smith has followed an ex- 
tremely bad example set by writers who have preceded him, 
which it would add much to the value of his book to amend. 
We refer to the piecing in of different accounts without distin- 
guishing the sources of information. The Bible, the Regal 
Canon, and the Assyrian dates, may, and we believe do, synchro- 
nize, but we are not yet in a condition to quote indifferently 
from these records. Mr. Smith says that the recent expeditions 
have added nothing to what we already knew as to the compara- 
tive chronology of the Assyrian and Jewish kingdoms. What is 
generally known is, that there is an unexplained hitch where the 
two systems are brought side by side. What has only very re- 
cently been pointed out is, that the cause of this hitch is the 
assumption that the first year of the rule of Nebuchadnezzar in 
Palestine was the first year of his reign at Babylon, according to 
the Regal Canon. This assumption has led the chronologists of 
the Old Testament to throw back the whole series of dates from 
the destruction of Jerusalem by eight or ten years. By this 
reckoning, the fourteenth year of Hezekiah, which coincides with 
the third year of Sennacherib, is dated B.C. 713. But the third 
year of Sennacherib, according to the Assyrian chronology, and 
also according to the Regal Canon, was B.C. 703. If we date 
the years of Nebuchadnezzar which are cited by Jeremiah from 
the conquest of Palestine, the anachronism entirely disappears, 
and the three distinct chronological systems are brought into 
perfect harmony, F. R. C. 
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Dr. Reynolds’ book* is not so much a history of John the 
Baptist, as an oblique defence of the fourth Gospel and of 
doctrines supposed to be more especially supported therein. 
Hence it is much larger than is quite desirable, and the mass of 
details crowds the central figure out. The aim of the book is 
very clearly and candidly stated in the Preface (p. xi): “If 
the Synoptic and Johannine portraiture of the Baptist can be 
shewn to be mutually consistent, it appears to me that one of 
the gravest difficulties besetting an admission of the authenticity 
of the fourth Gospel is removed.” We cannot think Dr. Rey- 
nolds successful either in the method he Jias adopted or in its 
results. Why he should say of John, without stronger proof, that 
he was “an Eastern sage, and his affinities with Oriental specu- 
lation provoke much inquiry,” &c. (Pref. p. vi), we know not, 
unless it be to prepare the mind of the reader for the peculiar 
cast given to the Baptist’s words in the fourth, as compared with 
that in the Synoptical Gospels. “The declaration of our Lord,” 
we are told (p. 145), “that amongst those born of women there 
had not risen one greater than John the Baptist, pointed, not 
obscurely, to his hereditary dignity as a priest ;’ of which dignity 
a further proof is brought forward from a writer in the ninth or 
tenth century, Josippon (of whose authority, by the way, Dr. 
Reynolds does not give much assurance, cf. p. 54), by whom the 
death of John is mentioned, and John himself is called “ sacer- 
dotem magnum.” The opening chapters of Luke are thus sup- 
posed to be corroborated, and they are accordingly quoted as 
further proof of the priestly character of John (p. 124). Great 
stress is laid upon the statement in the fourth Gospel, that 
“John did no miracle” (p. 16), although one would think that the 
marvels connected with his birth were difficulties as great as any 
miracles could be. There are, the author admits (p. 33), con- 
spicuous differences between the Synoptic and the Johannine 
Christ, which are due to the many-sidedness of the great life, 
different choice of materials, a different eye for facts, and “ to the 
essential difference between a partially traditional and an ex- 
pressly personal biography.” It is not, as Dr. Reynolds urges 
(p. 34), the Jength of some of the discourses which form “a valid 
objection to their genuineness, but their identity of style with 
that of the Johannine Epistles.” If our author is “disposed to 
admit (p. 398) that there are discourses in the Evangelist, ex- 
positions of the words of our Lord, summaries of his teachings, 
which are appended to the solemn testimonies that he recites,” 








* John the Baptist. The Congregational Union Lecture for 1874. By Henry 
Robert Reynolds, D.D. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1874. 
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surely he cannot give to them the same historical value as to 
those in the Synoptic Gospels. The contradiction between John 
i. 21 and Matt. xvii. 12, is said to be “apparent” (p. 224), and 
the same word is used to describe the two denials by the Baptist 
that he knew Jesus, as compared with the knowledge implied in 
the words, “I have need to be baptized of thee.” It seems, 
according to Dr. Reynolds, that John meant he was not Elijah 
in a “carnal” sense, and that “I knew him not,’ meant, “I 
knew him not fully” (cf. pp. 313 and 437). A similar treat- 
ment of a difficult point is to be found in reference to the bap- 
tism of Jesus by John (pp. 316 ff.). Jesus, we are told, suffered 
himself to be baptized in order to add his testimony to John’s 
proclamation of the soon coming Messiah ; and to justify this 
gloss, we are assured that “the highest faith is a perfect know- 
ledge” (p. 320). 

Dr. Reynolds too often ekes out his theories with a “ may 
have,” a “ might have,” or with a “supposition” (cf. pp. 313, 343, 
399, 400). This fact might have made him more tender towards 
brother critics. He wishes indeed (Pref. p. x) to render all 
honour to the honesty of purpose, &c., of many scholars ; but his 
note on the Bishop of Natal (p. 132), and his reference to a 
“blatant, insolent materialism” (p. 515), hardly accord with 
such wish. Of course we have the usual reference to “ Socinians” 
(p. 375). To Dr. Reynolds, Jesus is the God-man (p. 351), one 
Being having the double consciousness of perfect humanity and 
of Deity (p. 325); yet he considers the baptism an accession of 
sublime spiritual power to the humanity of Jesus (p. 344), and 
speaks of the wiles of the devil to tempt the divine humanity of 
the blessed Lord (p. 368). We wonder he did not also find some 
effect produced on the human Deity! On the whole, we cannot 
say that we have got from the book a clear conception of John 
the Baptist, or of his relation to Christianity. We have felt, 
every page we real, that Dr. Reynolds has been hampered by 
his foregone conclusion, which has forced him into glosses and 
evasions difficult sometimes to distinguish from untruthfulness. 
Yet we feel sure this last is very far from the author’s mind, and 
we regret that so much learning and painstaking have produced 
results so little satisfactory. 

The Rev. J. B. Brown’s little book* is a collection of sermons 
on the Christian armour needful for “young soldiers to bear 
themselves bravely in the battle of life.” It has all its author's 
well-known excellences both of thought and style, and will no 


* The Battle and Burden of Life. Ly James Baldwin Brown, B.A. Lon- 
don: Hodder and Stoughton. 1875 
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doubt be of use to many besides young soldiers. We especially 
adinire the sermons entitled, “The Breastplate of Righteousness,” 
“The Footsteps of Peace,” and “The Sword of the Spirit.” As 
is usual in writers of Mr. Brown’s school of thought, the ortho- 
doxy is of a very mild description and its statement very vague. 
The passage on the Atonement, e.g. (p. 66), is Christian, but not 
Calvinistic. Certain critics who claim for themselves sweetness 
and light receive a severe rebuke, even when declared to be “ for 
once” right (p. 44); but we cannot think the word “ flippant” a 
happy term by which to describe them. 

“The Book of Psalms”* is “an attempt to arrange the Psalms 
of David according to the Structure of the Hebrew Original.” 
The value of the book is to be gathered from the statements, 
that “the translation used in our Prayer-book is retained ;” that 
“the great bulk of the Psalms were written by David, and the 
book as a whole may be justly attributed to the Royal Psalmist ” 
(p. 227); and that “it is, therefore, from a fear lest the belief in 
the Divine inspiration of Scripture be weakened by such over- 
curious research, that we protest against the system of chrono- 
logical arrangement of these critics” (p. 277). The author in 
his arrangement seems quite as arbitrary as any of the critics he 
repudiates, and we cannot think it is with equal authority. 

RK. P. 

We gladly welcome the appearance of the “ Expositor,’+ a 
monthly magazine issued under the editorial care of the Rev. 
Samuel Cox, who displays, in the papers he has already con- 
tributed to its columns, that genius for discriminating interpreta- 
tion and graceful comment which has characterized his previous 
works. ‘The editor commences his labours under good auspices. 
Dr. Farrar gives us an essay, in two parts, on “The Septuagint 
Translation,” which is a model in its way ; for it not merely con- 
veys information, but indicates very precisely what are the ends 
to be kept in view, and the literary interests to be served, by 
the critical student of the Septuagint. Professor E. H. Plump- 
tre furnishes an article on “Anthropomorphic Religion,” in which 
he seeks to vindicate, in a very spiritual reading of the doctrine 
of the Incarnation, man’s right to a “true Anthropomorphism,” 
especially in his conception of a personal God. All who have 
experienced the charm of the preaching of the late Mr. Lynch 


* The Book of Psalms of David the King and Prophet, disposed according to 
the Rhythmical Structure of the Original. With three Essays, Map and Illus 
trations. By E, F. London: Longmans. 1875. 

+ The Expositor. Edited by the Rev. Samuel Cox. Nos. I. and IIL., Janu- 
ary and February, 1875. London: Hodder and Stoughton; Strahan and Co. 
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will be pleased to read a sermon of his, in every way character- 
istic and worthy of him, on “The Glorious Company of the 
Apostles.” Of the remaining contents of the numbers before us 
we cannot speak with indiscriminate commendation. We have 
the beginning of a Commentary on the First Chapter of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, wherein the first four verses are split 
into shreds, and strewn piecemeal over twenty pages of remarks, 
in which we seem to detect a considerable flavour of Liinemann ; 
the first instalment of a sermonizing disquisition on the Book of 
Acts, and two parts of an introduction to the Sermon on the 
Mount, which contains, in connection with critical assumptions 
which strike us as singularly arbitrary, some exegetical and illus- 
trative passages of great merit. In “St. Paul on Going to 
Law,’ Dr. Mareus Dods makes 1 Cor. vi. 1—7 the text for 
some very appropriate remarks ; but in expounding the apostle’s 
words in ver. 3, “ Know ye not that we shall judge angels?” he 
sublimes away into a cloud of words St. Paul’s appeal to a defi- 
nite Jewish thought, which was to become (if, indeed, it was not 
in his day) a distinct Rabbinical dogma, to the effect that righ- 
teous men are in this life, and in the life to come, superior to the 
angels, It is not only with reference to this particular instance 
that we feel constrained to combine with our cordial greetings to 
the “ Expositor,” the reminder that, in such a publication at 
least, “improvement” should follow, not supersede, strict his- 
torical exegesis. 

The task undertaken by Dr. Benisch, who is already well 
known as the editor of the “Jewish School and Family Bible,” 
is one which enlists our hearty sympathy.* There has been a 
dearth among us of books emanating from the living centres of 
Jewish faith, which might exhibit to the general reader at once 
the national system which still claims the allegiance of the Jew, 
and the newer readings of the ancient creed which altered cir- 
cumstances have rendered possible and natural to him. The 
orthodox theologian has regarded the religion of Israel as a mira- 
culous riddle, of which the solution is to be found only in the 
pseudo-science of typology ; while the critic has too often erred 
in omitting to avail himself of the help which might be afforded 
by the learning and the historical consciousness (if we may use 
the expression) of the contemporary Jew. Dr. Benisch boldly 
follows the lead given by some continental exponents of liberal 
thought in Judaism (such as Philippsohn, Gractz and Rodrigues), 





* Judaism Surveyed ; beinga Sketch of the Rise and Development of Juda- 
ism, from Moses to our Days, in a Series of Five Lectures delivered in St. 
George’s Hall. By Dr. A. Benisch. London: Longmans, 1874. 
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and is desirous, as they are, of shewing that it was only oppres- 
sion and injustice that made its children a “ latebrosa et lucifugax 
natio,” freely admitting that any air of mystery and concealment 
which may have hung around their doctrines or their rites should 
disappear with their civil disabilities, and that the reason of their 
faith, as one among the religions of the present, should be patent 
to their fellow-citizens. In the five lectures delivered by Dr. 

senisch at St. George’s Hall, we have a brief but tolerably com- 
plete and connected sketch of the national and religious life of 
Judaism. As we must have expected, it is in regard to his treat- 
ment of the first period that we find ourselves most at issue with 
him. We were prepared to find him representing the conceptions 
of the Deity in the early portions of the Pentateuch as highly 
spiritual ; we are willing to make every allowance for that wish 
which is “father to the thought” when he seeks to prove from 
texts that ‘Moses and his generation” possessed a belief in the 
immortality of the soul; but Dr. Benisch’s special pleadings 
become too much for our patience when he defends the cruelties 
practised by the invading Israelites, and for our seriousness when 
he asks us te see in the punishments declared to extend to the 
third and fourth generation, a reference to the physiological phe- 
nomena of Atavism (p. 40). On entering the second period, 
which begins with Ezra, our author admits that the legislation 
of the Pentateuch had never up to that time been carried out, 
and that its provisions had been perpetually transgressed without 
any penal consequence (p. 50); he confesses, moreover, that the 
whole tenor of Hebrew prophecy gives no intimation of its 
cogency ; but all these admissions lead him, not to the inference 
that this legislation was not known, or completed, or recognized 
as a divine code, before the time of Ezra, but merely to the con- 
cession that it had not acquired “such a firm hold on the popular 
mind as to create a restraining public opinion” (p. 55). The 
revival (we should prefer to say, the rise) of Jewish institution- 
alism is well sketched in this second lecture, and the growth of 
the Jewish sects, the adoption of the tenet of the resurrection of 
the dead (“probably owing its introduction to intimate inter- 
course with the followers of the religion of Zoroaster,” p. 62), 
and the development of the Messianic idea, are described with 
clearness and accuracy. The third period, that of Jewish scho- 
lasticism, of the attempt to accommodate sacred law and tradi- 
tional precedent to changed conditions, strikes us as being parti- 
cularly well treated, and the criticism of that rabbinical exegesis 
which grew out of this effort is at once bold and judicious. The 
concluding lectures speak of modern Judaism, and the possibility 
of its better adjustment, especially as regards exclusive observ- 
ances, to that social life of Europe which is now opened to its 
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adherents. A body of notes, in which there is much that is valu- 
able, closes the little volume ; to this have been banished many 
historical illustrations and references to Jewish literature, which 
we shall hope to see, in a second edition, amplified and transferred 
to the body of the work. 

The “Tracts and Thoughts”* published, shortly before his 
death, by the late Bishop of Bombay, are not intended, as the 
title might seem to suggest, to furnish material for use in preach- 
ing. The book consists of short meditations on the duties and 
responsibilities of the clerical office, linked with texts of Scrip- 
ture, and following the order of the books from which these 
texts are taken. The Preface informs us that it is the result of 
“reading the Bible right through with a special object kept in 
the mind.” The reader is thus prepared to find a certain amount 
of sameness and reiteration, together with some strained and far- 
fetched applications of Biblical language ; but we readily admit 
that such blemishes are much less prominent than might reason- 
ably have been expected. Many of the “Thoughts” contain 
sound and sensible advice ; most of them bear witness to a liberal 
and practical piety, and inculcate it with simplicity and point. 
The book is free from all affected and pretentious sacerdotalism ; 
and herein, to say the least, contrasts very favourably with most 
recent manuals for the private use of the Anglican clergy. 

The main thesis proposed and defended in Mr. Leech’s Don- 
nellan Lecturest is this: that the Epistle to the Hebrews, while 
addressed immediately to “converted Jews,” was designed for 
the benefit of the whole nation; and that its arguments are 
therefore based upon the assumption of the actual Judaism of 
most of its readers, rather than upon the Christianity of a 
minority of them. The Lecturer consequently protests against 
that extreme spiritualizing of allusions to Jewish ritual which 
has found favour with most Christian commentators. The ritual 
is not a figure or a tradition merely in the mind of the reader, 
but the real centre of his religion, from which the writer would 
lead him to those antitypes and fulfilments of which it was the 
shadow. Mr. Leech deals faithfully and laboriously with his 
theory, in the belief that the argument of the Epistle, exhibited 
in its true light, may have much weight with the Jews of our 
day. We doubt, however, at the outset, whether the distinction 

* Texts and Thoughts for Christian Ministers. By Bishop Harding. Lon- 
don: Longmans. 1874. 

+ The Epistle to the Hebrews: a Justification of its National Title and 
Character, and an Exposition of Controverted Passages in conformity therewith. 
The Donnellan Lectures, preached before the University of Dublin in the Years 
1871 and 1872. By John Leech, M.A., T.C.D. Dublin: Hodges, Foster and 
Co. London: Rivingtons. 1874. 
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drawn between the style and matter of this Epistle and the 
characteristics which would mark one designed only for a Chris- 
tian Church can be maintained ; for certainly there was not such 
a distinction in apostolic times between the Jew and the Judeo- 
Christian, as would prevent the type and antitype argument, 
found in many passages of Paul, in the Epistle ascribed to Bar- 
nabas, in Justin Martyr, as well as in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
from being equally valid with both. We are surprised at the 
omission of all discussion of the authorship of the Epistle, which 
is not even mentioned as a debateable matter. Mr. Leech seems 
in many places to attribute it unhesitatingly to Paul (pp. 12, 77, 
132); while he speaks in another place (p. 89) as if the author 
were some one other than the apostle. With regard to the 
exegetical portions of these Lectures, we cannot avoid noticing 
some strange freaks of subjective interpretation ; as when we are 
informed that the words roy rij¢ dpxiic Tov xprorov Adyor (Heb. 
vi. 1), cannot mean “the principles of the doctrine of Christ” 
(A.V.), because, if that be the true rendering, “we are struck 
with astonishment at the vital defects, the fatal omissions, in 
this category. In vain do we search through it for the name of 
‘Jesus Christ our Lord ;’ where are his incarnation and birth, 
his sufferings and crucifixion, &c..... the existence and God- 
head of the Holy Ghost, Jehovah the Giver of life....? Is 
it possible that he (the author) forgot the baptismal formula 
ordained by our Lord? JDid he consider and deliberately teach 
that the doctrine of the Trinity should be omitted from the 
Christian creed... .?” (p. 28). In pious horror at the possi- 
bility of such an inference, Mr. Leech proceeds to interpret the 
passage (in absolute defiance of the parallelism between it and 
the preceding passage, Heb. v. 12, ra orovyeia rij¢ apyiic rev 
Aoyiwy rov Seov), “ Therefore leaving the explanation of the 
sovereignty or government of Christ,’ and continues, by another 
subjective effort, “let us go on to is perfection” (p. 23), explain- 
ing “that the perfection in our text is that of Christ, who being 
made perfect, became the author of eternal salvation to all them 
that obey him, proclaimed of God an High Priest after the order 
of Melchisedec” (pp. 39, 40). By a strange coincidence, we 
read, on the next page, the following remark :—“ The arbitrary 
interpretation invented of old by those of the Catholic or ortho- 
dox faith to serve a controversial object and meet the errors of 
those days is now universally rejected : but expositors of to-day 
do not appear to be happier than the ancient Church in their 
efforts at exegesis.” There is melancholy truth in this reflection ; 
but, occurring where it does, it provokes one to exclaim, 

“Quid tu loripedem rides, } ede claudus utroque ?” 
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We have read with much interest a philosophical tract by Mr. 
James Andrews.* The object of it is to shew that we may dis- 
card all belief in unknown material and spiritual substance, yet 
still have ground for dividing our knowledge into real and phe- 
nomenal. The knowledge of the real is given in the original 
elements of feeling and action, while knowledge of the pheno- 
menal is remembered knowledge, which we are not at the time 
conscious of as remembered. In dreams and in insanity, and also 
to some extent in the normal act of perception, man remembers 
without being conscious that he remembers. Hence the writer 
questions Berkeley’s theory, and denies that the essence of a 
mental act is that it be perceived: “The act of perception in 
idiots exists, but is not known as such. ... The objects remem- 
bered are known, but the act of remembrance as such is not 
perceived (p. 33). He also acutely criticises some features in 
Berkeley’s doctrine concerning “acquired perceptions,” and ex- 
plains the perception of coloured objects suggests tangible ones, 
by saying that “the tangible objects are being touched at the 
same time as the seeing, by the eye branches of the fifth, which 
is a much more sensitive nerve of touch than any of those given 
to the rest of the body” (p. 49). Hume’s attempt to explain the 
origin of the idea of Power is also shrewdly discussed, and it is ) 
shewn that we must accept the consciousness of personal causa- 
tion as a primary fact. There is much that we cannot accept in 
this little treatise, but there is also, we think, much which is well 
worthy the notice of our metaphysical friends. 

“Law and God” t is the title of a little volume containing twelve 
sermons by the Vicar of Eye, which has already obtained much 
cordial recognition from very various critics, and—rare honour 
for a volume of sermons !—has speedily passed into a second edi- 
tion. We cannot say that we are surprised at their success, Not 
only are they the work of a thoughtful and accomplished writer, 
and pervaded by a spirit of deep and genuine devoutness, but 
they have a freshness of tone and a freedom of touch not often 
to be found in pulpit speech. It is perfectly true that Mr. Page- 
Roberts states in these sermons many more problems than he 
solves ; but he knows it quite as well as his readers, and candidly 
confesses it. And it is so new a thing for theologians not to 
profess that they have a solution of every difficulty, not to force 
facts of nature and human life into the Procrustean bed of their 
own special system, that acknowledgments of ignorance and half 











* The Psychology of Scepticism and Phenomenalism. By James Andrews. 
Glasgow: James Maclehose. 1874. 

+ Lawand God. By W. Page-Roberts, M.A., Vicar of Eye. Second Edition. 
Smith and Elder. 1875. 
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light have a novel charm of their own. Mr. Page-Roberts, too, 
is happy in the possession of a singular faculty of making him- 
self understood. We could suppose a village congregation taking 
great delight in these sermons, while at the same time they 
are amply worthy of the close attention of cultivated minds. 
We cordially recommend them to our readers as a specimen of 
honest and manly Christian preaching. 

Mr. Miller's little book on the Church of Scotland* lays stress 
on recent legislation as affording a fresh point of departure for a 
communion which he regards as still having a great work to do 
among the people of the Northern kingdom. His suggestions, 
which chiefly relate to a more systematic division and fuller 
development of the course of theological instruction for students 
for the ministry, are sensible, if not very profound. They are 
for the most part limited to the interpretation of Scripture, and 
he does not seem to have arrived at the idea that the claims of 
Scripture need to be investigated, and possibly modified, as the 
result of investigation. His tone is dogmatic in no small degree, 
and the “originality of style,” to which, in his preface, he lays 
claim, appears to be confined to the device of printing single 
sentences as if they were paragraphs. Still, his theological aims 
are good as far as they go: our only regret is that they do not go 
a great deal farther. 

The name of William Royet belongs to the earliest period of 
the English Reformation. He was a Franciscan monk of Green- 
wich, who had studied at Cambridge. The dates of his birth and 
death are both unknown. Sir Thomas More tells us that he was 
burned for a heretic in Portugal, and Foxe repeats the statement. 
Nearly all we know of him is comprised in the facts, that he 
studied under Luther at Wittenberg, that he was friend and 
helper of Tyndale, the great translator of the Scriptures, and 
that he wrote a little treatise entitled a “ Dialogue between a 
Christian Father and a Stubborn Son.” The very existence of 
this treatise has hitherto been known to us only by the de- 
nunciations which were fulminated against it. No copy was 
known to exist in any English library, and Wolsey, wroth with 
a satire against himself composed by Roye, in conjunction with 
William Barlow, afterwards Bishop of Chichester, bought up all 
copies of the Dialogue to be found on the continent. A single 
copy has, however, been discovered in the Imperial Library at 








* Cure of the Evils in the Church of Scotland, and other Papers. By Rev. 
Joseph Miller, B.D, First Series. Williams and Norgate. 1875. 

+ William Roye’s Dialogue between a Christian Father and his Stubborn 
Son. Nach dem einzigen auf der Wiener, K.K. Hofbibliothek befindlichen 
Exemplare herausgegeben. Von Adolf Wolf. Williams and Norgate. 
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Vienna, and is now edited, with a careful introduction, by M. 
Adolf Wolf. We need hardly recommend it to students of the 
English Reformation as a curious relic of the period. 

A thoughtful, candid and scholarly defence of religion, by one 
who has made himself familiar with the writings of opponents 
and especially of modern materialists, deserves a hearty welcome. 
Such a book is the essay by the Rev. William Jackson,* which 
obtained a prize of £100 competed for by members of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, in 1872. It aims at dealing thoroughly with 
natural theology in all its aspects, and is marked by a careful 
arrangement of materials and great ability in the conduct of 
argument. To the original essay are added very copious notes. 
The quotations indeed appear at first sight superabundant, but they 
are generally appropriate and instructive. The chapter contain- 
ing the argument from an analysis of the processes of which we 
are self-conscious, is especially interesting. The author some- 
times enters into a more detailed examination of scientific theories 
than his subject absolutely demands, and appears to consider 
as settled some matters that are yet sub judice. But his main 
course of reasoning is not thereby affected, and in this his power 
and success are manifest, to an extent seldom equalled by works 
on the same subject. 

Dr. Jelf offers an elaborate examinationt of the ecclesiastical 
and scriptural arguments in reference to auricular confession, 
as viewed from the standpoint of a member of the Established 
Church. He does not profess to enter on the question of the 
moral and religious results of the practice, but mainly confines 
himself to the inquiry whether it is in accordance with “God’s 
revealed word.” In a clear statement of what the doctrine 
advanced by the sacerdotal party really is, he shews that it 
necessarily includes personal absolution. His most difficult task 
is to meet the arguments founded on language contained in 
the Prayer-book ; but in this he is fairly successful, though his 
case is not so good here as it is when he appeals to Scripture. 
In conclusion, he considers the catena of authorities in the 
Church. As a whole, the book may do good service among 
those members of the Church who are in danger of being misled 
by the assumptions of priestcraft. 

Any one who has tried to fathom the depths of German theo- 
logy would be thankful to have a trustworthy guide to the full 

* The Philosophy of Natural Theology: an Essay in Confutation of the Scep- 
ticism of the Present Day. By the Rev. William Jackson, M.A., F.S.A., &c. 
London: Hodder and Stoughton. 


+ An Examination into the Doctrine and Practice of Confession. By William 
Edward Jelf, B.D. London: Longmans, 
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comprehension of so large a subject. But short cuts are often 
fallacious in mental as in material journeys ; and he must be of a 
sanguine temperament who hopes to find in a single small volume* 
a sufficient statement of the views propounded by the successive 
theologians of Germany from Kant to the latest work of Strauss. 
The author certainly evinces considerable familiarity with the 
writers to whom he refers, and treats them in a candid and phi- 
losophical spirit, giving a generous estimate of the aims of those 
from whom he most widely differs. He evidently tries to do 
justice to all, but with very various success. His subject is far 
too wide for his space, especially as he is not content with re- 
cording and explaining the different theories, but tries also to 
point out the merits of each in turn, and to indicate his own 
opinion in reference to it. It is doubtful if he is as familiar 
with English theologians as he seems to be with those of Ger- 
many, since he speaks of “the Socinianism of Priestly and 
Belsham,” and in two separate places miscalls the latter “ Belg- 
ham.” His work may be an “aid” in the study of German theo- 
logy, but no one can safely make it a substitute for independent 
study of the German theologians themselves. 

An attemptt to unfold and examine the philosophy of Herbert 
Spencer and Comte, in 100 small pages, can scarcely be suc- 
cessful. It is to be regretted that the translator has not taken 
more trouble with his work, so as to present Dr. Cazelles’ treatise 
to English readers in an attractive form. Thus the note which 
speaks of Spencer’s name as unfamiliar is out of place here, 
whatever might be the case with the French public. So, again, 
it was worth while to quote from the English works, instead of 
re-translating the French writer's translations of them. These 
comments on Spencer and Comte have none of the attractiveness 
of style, and but little of the clearness of statement, which are 
conspicuous in the writers themselves : especially in reference to 
the former, it will be found at once more easy and more inte- 
resting to ascertain what his system is from himself than to 
depend on his commentator. 

The Christian Evidence Society has issued a monthly journal 
during 1874, of which we have here the first completed volume. 
It contains papers of very various degrees of merit. Many of the 
subjects do not admit of brief treatment, and are therefore han- 





* Aids to the Study of German Theology. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 

¢ Outline of the Evolution Philosophy, by Dr. M. E. Cazelles. Translated 
from the French by the Rev. O. B. Frothingham. New York: Appleton. 
London : Triibner. 

t The Christian Evidence Journal for 1874. Edited by B. Harris Cowper. 
Issued by the Christian Evidence Society. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 
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dled in a series of articles continued from month to month. The 
inconvenience of such interruptions in the conduct of a connected 
argument is obvious. The antagonistic passages which occur 
from time to time are not always kept within the bounds of 
that moderation of tone which is evidently aimed at. It has been 
said that no one is fitted to write in defence of Christianity who 
has not been at one time an unbeliever. We may at least say 
that he who has never known a doubt, finds it very hard to 
understand exactly where lie the doubter’s difficulties. Hence 
many of these articles seem to miss the points really at issue, to 
assume what they should prove, and to prove what no one denies, 
The greatest blemish, however, is the prevalence of positive and 
dogmatic statements in reference to questions of criticism con- 
cerning which difference of opinion prevails among scholars ; 
such as, “ Our four Gospels exist in manuscripts of which some 
are nearly fifteen hundred years old. Extracts from our Gospels 
are found in all Christian writers back to the apostolic age” 
(p. 69); “The Gospels were translated into Syriac and Latin, 
and were circulated in a large part of the known world before 
A.D. 150” (p. 165). It is dangerous to found an argument on 
such questionable premisses, unless the writer is prepared with 
proof that his opinion on these much-debated points is indis- 
putable. 

“ Tmmanuel”* contains a series of sonnets on the childhood, 
ministry, warfare and victory of Christ, generally spoken of in 
them as Immanuel. Some miscellaneous verses are added to 
complete the volume. It is difficult to portray the human expe- 
rience of Christ with vividness and reality while his Godhead is 
kept so prominently before the mind. The sonnets may be re- 
commended by their religious tone to readers who sympathize 
with the writer’s theology, but we have looked in vain in them 
for one line of poetry. 

Mr. Leonard has published a lecturet which may well answer 
the purpose he had in view, by exciting an interest in the subject 
which will lead to the study of such works as those of Max 
Muller and Cox. It is a popular introduction to the study of 
comparative mythology, as illustrated by the stories with which 
childhood is familiar. 





* Immanuel: Thoughts for Christmas and other Seasons, &c. By A. Middle- 
more Morgan, M.A. London: Rivingtons. 

+ Folk-Lore and Fairy Tales. By W. A. Leonard, Author of “ Music in the 
Western Chureh,” &c. Bristol: Arrowsmith, 
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